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“SEQUOIA SEMPERVIRENS” 
by 
ELIOT OHARA 


WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


WATERCOLORS 


Prepared from the finest quality 
chemically pure pigments. For all 
purposes of painting in water color, 
Perfect brush response, permitting 
free flowing, full brush work, or 
painting in sharp precise detail- Ex- 
cellent blending properties, 
Put up in Whole and Half 


Pans, Tubes, Octagon Glass 
Pots with Cover 





Specialty: 
O’HARA “NEUTRALIZED 
SPECTRUM WATERCOLORS” 


This watercolor by Eliot O’Hara 
was painted with the six ‘‘neutrals”’. 





fF. WEBER CO. 


Since 1853, Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors 
Oil - Water - Tempera -Pastel-Aqua Pastel 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. € x 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. @&@ 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 








QUALITY AT LOW COST! 


MORILLA 


DRAWING & TRACING 
PAPERS 


DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


3 


> 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS— 
USED IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


fe 
THE MORILLA COMPANY, INC. 
36 Cooper Square * New York 3, N. Y. 
The low cost of Morilla Papers and Materials 


will leave you large savings with which to 


BUY MORE BONDS 
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The qualities of Kimberly drawing pencils 


are not hidden qualities, because they are 


~ reflected in every sketch or drawing you 
- make. You'll be delighted with Kimberly’s 
- Carbo-Weld strength—their soft smooth 
x lines and dense blacks, free from grit— 
~ through all 21 perfectly graded degrees. If 
sa you haven’t used a Kimberly—you should. 
Select one of the 6B to 9H degrees for draw- 
~ ing, or tracing 1-2-3-4 for blueprints and 
we write Dept. A, sending us your name and 
address, with that of your supply dealer, for 
a free trial pencil. 
a 


Kimberly refill drawing leads for Draftsmen’s and 
Artists’ lead holders available in 14 degrees (5B to 7H) 


of June Fansite sue (E69 
General Pencil Company 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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Notes and 


Our New Face 
AMERICAN ARTIST starts the 
New Year with a new cover 


design. This is the surprise we 
spoke of in our editorial in the 
December number. Every issue 
in 1944 will carry on its cover 
a drawing by a modern master. 
The series begins with a re- 
markable sketch of a New York 
cabby by Carl Erickson, a draw- 
ing which eloquently displays 
the genius of this artist who is 
best known to readers of Vogue. 
This old cabby, by the way, 
may still be seen in and about 
Central Park where he and a 
few others lend a nostalgic 
touch to the city that has pretty 
much forgotten its graceful past. 

Our February cover will be 
distinguished by a handsome 
pencil drawing by Eugene 
Speicher. Speicher, it will be 
remembered, was featured in 
our October 1942 number. We 
shall not prophesy further ex- 
cept to say that, as succeeding 
issues appear, a valuable col- 
lection of graphic masterpieces 
by contemporary American ar- 
tists will be in the making. We 
are confident that, however 
much our readers have enjoyed 
the photographic covers of ar- 
tists’ portraits, they will wel- 
come this new enrichment to 
the content of the magazine. 

We really discover an artist 
through his drawings. In them, 
he reveals both his strength and 
his weakness. Without color to 
camouflage the latter he is put 
to the merciless test of line. In 
a drawing, done for the artist’s 
own uses, rather than for ex- 
hibition purposes, the creative 
impulse is very directly trans- 
lated into graphic form as the 
pencil automatically records 
every sensitive response of 
trained eye and mind. The 
drawing is truly an autographic 
expression, and, as such, is 
highly prized by connoisseurs 
and artists alike. 

Although our new cover ap- 
pears, at first glance, to be en- 
tirely new, one feature of the 
old has been retained; our 
name, AMERICAN ARTIST, which 
was hand-lettered by Aldren A. 
Watson several years ago, ap- 
pears in the same beautifully 
designed style, white on black, 
in the band across the top. 

With this January number 
still another change has been 
inaugurated. If the reader will 
lay it over a former issue he 
will note that the all-over di- 
mension is one-quarter inch less 
in each direction. This slightly 
smaller trim size effects enough 
saving in paper to conform 
with government rationing for 
publications. It does not reduce 
the amount of editorial content, 
as the margins, rather than text 
and pictures, absorb the reduc- 
tion. The paper is the same 
weight and quality as formerly, 
except for the cover which has 
to be somewhat thinner. Paper 
rationing has changed the face 
of all publications in one way 





Footnotes 


or another, although thus { 
the reading public has reef Bu 
not been deprived of any jin the 
portant printed matter. the P 
Observant readers will gsingle 
still another change in this jpposed 
uary number. The old Cengppieces 
type that we have used (going : 
some time has peen replaced amg OF 
Baskerville, a type face wh onally 
has a high reputation fo, a Bure 
good legibility and beauty off ample 
ter design. In 1943, Baskery well a 
led all other type faces in’ 
major book exhibits of | 
American Institute of Gra 
Arts and in the honor select 
of the Trade Book Clinic. (¢ 
lon Old Style is being used 
the Notes and Footnotes colw 
and for the Book page. 
All of these innovations h 
been made after long consif 
ation and in consultation y 
the experts. We hope that f 
will meet with the approval 
our subscribers. 


The Edi 
School Drawing Paper 
Art teachers should be y 


vitally concerned with a re 
W.P.B. order that affects dy 


; ‘ Most 
ing paper for their classes. miliar 
the past, drawing paper | Q’Ha: 


been available in basic weig and 
of 80 pound, 70 pound and school 
pound per ream of 500 sh has t 
24 x 36 inches. Under thef® dents 
order the maximum is a & O’H: 
weight of 50 pounds, the Frede 
proximate equivalent of ateur 
pound mimeograph paper. M partm 
ifestly, this is too flimsy exper 
satisfactory work. teache 
There is still opportunity Th 
have this order changed toj Eliot 
mit the use of 60 pound # meteo 
if art teachers take immed out h 
action. and b 
Write a letter to Dr. C to his 
Klinefelter, United States | his m 
fice of Education, Tempot Repre 
“M” Building, Washington Priva’ 
C. Tell him how this ¥ also | 
affect the quality of your ‘por 
struction and the absolute » exhib: 
for paper not lighter than 48 ¥ 
pound basic weight. Don’t? of wi 
for someone else to write. Water 
it yourself, for only a  O’Ha 
volume of protest from té 
ers, not manufacturers, ' 
make possible this change Volur 
ew 
as | 
with 
sue. 
Mar 
found 
time . 


Painter-Craftsman h 


Charles Burchfield (feature 
May 1942 AmMrrRIcAN ARt 
recently appeared in a one# 
show at the Rehn Galle 
One of his latest watercolom 
wood interior, measures fivel’ Art b 
horizontally. Close scrutiny! sidy 
closes that this large ar) four 
made up of several piecé! ious t 
paper neatly mounted @ are: 
heavy board of some kind Cana 
abutting edges being so # Mont 
rately joined as nearly to © Galle 
detection. This is an old © Cana 
of Burchfield’s. It enables Un 
to enlarge a picture previ®) Walt 
painted, merely by adding#) Sor o 
of paper to its top or side# sity a 
was done with the one P Staff 
mentioned. Another applic at Or 
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7 af Burchfield craftsmanship is 
ay 0 the piecing of mouldings of 
” Whe picture frames. Often a 
1] gpingle side of a frame is com- 
jis pposed of two, three or four 
Yeng pieces of moulding, the joints 
ed going straight across the mould- 
1cegling or the sections being diag- 
weonally spliced. When you buy 
for a Burchfield you acquire an ex- 
, off ample of neat craftsmanship as 
kery well as a fine picture. 





ft. AMERICAN ARTIST) has brought 
hy forth protests from artist-pro- 
leet ducers who have done note- 
: worthy creative work in the 
a marionette field. The first was q 
soles from Jero Magon, producer of | 
Emperor Jones, Marco’s Mil- t 
lions and Arabian Nights— | 
ns hi 
nell among other ; the second, Paul | 
n 4 McPharlin, editor of The Pup- | 
vat é peteers of America, an inter- 1 
ove national yearbook of puppets 
and marionettes. Both of these Created 
Edi _cedegomanc say “ae the — 
was grossly misleading in plac- 
per ing undue emphasis upon ae WITH JUST TWO PENCILS 
. a Eliot O'Hara ee a Eeiaed bs Every effect in this delightful Kautzky drawing is 


sdi Most of our readers are fa- 
$88. miliar with the work of Eliot 
er | O’Hara, noted water-colorist 
Weigand teacher, whose summer 
and school at Goose Rocks, Maine, 
) sh has become a mecca for stu- 
thef dents of this medium. Mr. 
aw O’Hara will alternate with 
the Frederic Taubes on the Am- 
of ateur Page, bringing to this de- 
r.M partment the benefit of his long 
msy experience as a painter and 
teacher. 
uniy The professional career of 
| top Eliot O’Hara has been quite 
nd # meteoric. In 1928, the artist sold 
ymeé out his manufacturing business 
and began devoting all his time 
r. C to his art. Watercolor has been 
ites | his medium from the beginning. 
mpot Represented in many public and 
gton, Private collections, O’Hara has 
his 1 also been awarded most of the 
your important prizes in watercolor 
ute» exhibitions. As an author, he 
than as written four art books, three 
on’'ty Of which deal exclusively with 
rite. Watercolor. We welcome Mr. 
a O'Hara to our editorial family. 
m te 
rs, | 
nge. Volume One, Number One, of a 
new art magazine for Canada 
has just made its appearance 
sturl with the October-November is- 
AR® sue. This magazine replaces 
ones Maritime Art which was 
Salle founded in 1940 by the Mari- 
‘coloh_ time Art Association. Canadian 
| fivel Art has been guaranteed a sub- 
atiny® sidy during its first year by 
arty” four leading art societies anx- 
piect” tous to insure its success. These 
d @ are: The National Gallery of 
kind, Canada, the Art Association of 
so # Montreal, the Vancouver Art 
y tof Gallery and the Federation of 
old © Canadian Artists. 
ables © Under the able leadership of 
previa, Walter Abell, formerly Profes- 
ling) sor of Art at Arcadia Univer- 
sidew sity and now a member of the 
one § Staff of the National Gallery, 
pplicl at Ottawa, the new magazine 


Canadian Art 


in 


Footnotes 


has gotten off to an impressive 
start with a very interesting 
first number. Inquiries concern- 
ing the magazine may be di- 
rected to the editor, Box 384, 
Ottawa, C nada. The editors 
of AMERIC/ ¢ ARTIST extend sin- 
cere congratulations and best 
wishes for its future. 


Puppeteers, Attention! 


The article on the Walton and 
O’Rourke puppets (Oct. °42 


formance of serious artists in 
this field. 

We have written Mr. Mc- 
Pharlin inviting him to prepare 
an article upon _ outstanding 
marionette productions. We hope 
that he will respond favorably 
and that the story may appear 
in some future number. We are 
grateful for the comments and 
criticisms by Messrs. McPharlin 
and Magon. If the Walton and 
O‘Rourke story is a means of 
acquainting our readers with 
important work in the marion- 
ette field we shall be very 
happy. 


Riggs Cover 


The Saturday Evening Post 
seems to be enlarging its per- 
spective in regard to its cover 
artists. Last month we men- 
tioned here the Andy Wyeth 
cover which, by the way, was 
included in this artist’s very 
successful show of watercolors 
and temperas at the Macbeth 
Gallery recently, and then, just 
as our December number was 
about to appear, along came ye 
post with a cover by Robert 
Riggs! 


A Great Etcher 


The Boston Public Library has 
received a collection of prints 
by Arthur W. Heintzelman, 
noted American etcher and 
keeper of prints at the library, 
through the generosity of Ed- 
ward C. Crossett. It is the fifth 
important collection to come to 
the library since the establish- 
ment of the Wiggin Collection 
there, and contains a complete 
list of Heintzelman’s work, in- 
cluding many unique items and 
drawings. 

Some time during the coming 
months Mr. Heintzelman and 
his etchings will be the subject 
of an article in AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 








attained with Venus Drawing Pencils 2B and 6B 
... To indicate the elm tree in the foreground, the 
flattened point of a Venus 6B is used. Foliage is 
- sharply silhouetted by the same pencil point, with a 
slight twist and pressure on the edges . . . Short, 
curved strokes of a Venus 2B, also with flattened 
point, produce the trees on the rolling hills in the 


background. 


More artists, draftsmen, architects and engineers use 









PENCILS 


Venus Drawing Pencils than 
any other make. They know 
they can rely on Venus Draw- 
ing for smoothness, strength 
and unvarying consistency of 
grading. 


Are you using Venus Drawing 
Pencils? We will gladly send 
you two free samples in any 
degrees you like. Simply mail 
us the coupon below. 


American Pencil Company 
Dept. 189, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
In Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: . 


9H - 8H- 7H - 6H- 5H - 4H - 3H- 2H-H-F-HB-B-2B-38- 48-58-68 
NAME and Title cg 
ADDRESS ; 


SRE Raper 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, WN. Y., Albany Institute of History and Art 
Feb. 16-Mar. 12. Albany Institute American 
Drawing Annual IV, entitled “Drawing and the 
Armed Forces."’ For men and women in the 
Armed Services. Medium: drawing only. Jury. 
No prizes. Sales from the walls. As many as 
5 drawings may be submitted for jury considera- 
tion. Entries due Feb. 4. John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
ag Albany Inst. of Hist. & Art, Albany, 


ATHENS, OHIO, Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil and Water Color 
Show. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill, West 
Va., Pa., & Ky. Mediums: oil & water color. 
Jury. Prizes: $150 in War Bonds; honorable 
mention. Entry cards & works due Feb. 14-25. 
Dean Earl C. Seinfred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio 
Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb. 16-28. 
Tri-County Exhibition. For artists resident or 
born in Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb counties. All 
mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Feb. 11. Atlanta Art Ass’n. 1262 High St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Brooklyn Museum. Apr. 5-May 7. 
For artists resident in and/or teaching in Brook- 
lyn. Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculpture, black & 
White. Jury. Details later. John 1. H. Bauer, 
_— Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 


BURLINGTON, VT., Robt. Hull Fleming Museum 
Mar. 1-26. 14th Ann., Northern Vermont Artists 
For all artists. All mediums. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 20; works, Feb. 
on S. Knight, 15 Nash Place, Burling- 

n, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. May 25- 
Aug. 20. Art Institute's 23rd Internat’! Exhibi- 
tion. For all contemporary artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing, monotype, tempera 
& gouache. Jury. Prizes: $1,100. Entry cards 
due Mar. 20; works, Mar. 27-Apr. 6. Frederick 
A. Sweet, Assoc. Curator, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago 3, III. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Ma 
7-June 4, Southern States League. For —_ 
bers only. Mediums; sculpture, painting in any 
medium, graphic arts & crafts. Entry cards due 
Apr. 8; works, Apr. 15. Ethel Hutson, 7321 
Panola St., New Orleans 18, La. 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton Art Institute. Jan. 4-31. 
Local Artists’ Exhibit. For present and former 
residents of Dayton and vicinity. All mediums. 
Lm = vuole —— cards due Dec. 27: 

s, Dec. 29. Mrs. Mildred Raffel, 
Institute, Dayton 5, Ohio. a 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts. Jan. 30-Feb. 27. 12th Annual of 
Cumberland Valley and members of the Armed 
Forces stationed there. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, prints, drawings & sculpture. No fee. 
dury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 31: 
works Jan. 1-15. Dr. John Richard Craft, Dir.. 
The Washington County Museum of Fne Arts, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


4ACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. Feb. 1-28. 
Miss. Art Association, Annual of Oil Painting. 
Ae - living oan oo. Medium: oil. 
ee for non-members or 2 works. Jury. Prize: 
_ = oe. Na he and cunts ioe 

. 20. Mrs. L. Van Zant, i 
Sackeen’ 26 "tb. l Robinson St., 


4ACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. Apr. 1-30. 
Miss. Art Association, 3rd Nat'l Watereoior Ex- 
en For - American artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, govarhe. drawing & tempera. No fee. 
Jury. Prize: $50 War Bond. Entry cards. and 
works due Mar. 20. Mrs. L. Van Zant, 1601 
Robinson St., Jackson 26, Miss. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year-Round 
Exhibition. For professional artists. All mediums. 
Fee: $1.50 for each work. Jury. Single pictures 
received any time. John G. Wolcott, Whistler 
House, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass, 


MILWAUKEE, wis., Milwaukee Art Institute. Apr. 8- 
May 7. Wisconsin Artists’ 31st Annual. For all 
legal residents of Wisconsin, Mediums: oil, water- 
color, sculpture & drawing. Jury. Prizes & 
purchases awards. Ent-y cards & works due Mar. 
20-29. Polly Coan, Acting Dir., Milwaukee Art 
institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2. 


4 American Artist 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy of Design. Feb. 11- 
Mar. 1. American Water Color Society, 77th 
Annual. For all artists. Mediums: water color 
& pastel. Fee: $3 for non-members. Jury. Cash 
prizes & 1 silver medal. Works due Feb. 3. 
Sec’y, American Water Color Society, 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy of Design. Mar. 29- 
Apr. 25. Nat'l Academy of Design, 118th Annual. 
For all artists. Mediums: painting & sculpture. 
No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks & works 
due Mar. 6 & 7. Sec’y, Nat'l Academy of De- 
sign, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Norlyst Gallery, Feb. 15-29. 3rd An- 
nual Audubon Artists Group of America. For all 
professional artists in U. S. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, black & white, small sculpture. Fee $3 for 
membership. Jury. Prizes: Bronze Popular 
Medal, $50 awards for best oil & best water- 
color. Entry blanks & works due Feb. 11 & 12. 
M. Engel, Exhibition Chairman, 470 W. 34th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Tomorrow's Masterpieces Inc., has 
opened permanent exhibitions at R. H. Macy in 
New York & 25 department stores throughout the 
country. Artists’ works accepted will be offered 
for sate. For all residents of the U. S. Artists 
in metropolitan area may present 2 or 3 speci- 
mens; out of town artists send photographs. 
Mediums: oil & watercolor. Pictures must be 
framed not to exceed 30 x 36. Mr. Lloyd L. 
Rollins, Tomorrow's Masterpieces, Inc., 18 E. 
38th St., New York 16. N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., The Irene Leache Memorial. Feb. 
6-27. 2nd Annual Contemporary Virginia Oil & 
Watercolor Exhibit. For artists born or resident 
in Virginia. Mediums: oil & watercolor. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes: $350. Effort to promote 
sales, no commission. Entry cards due Jan. 17, 
works, Jan 15-Feb. 1. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7. Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center, Apr. 2- 
May 7. 6th Annual Regional Show. For resi- 
dents & former residents of Ohio, W. Va., Va. & 
Pa. Mediums: oil, & watercolor. Jury. Prizes: 
War Bonds & Stamps. Entry cards and works 
due Mar. 20. The Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth 
St. Parkersburg, West Va. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Galleries. Feb. 17- 
Mar. 16. 34th Annual Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. For members. Membership restricted 
to Pittsburgh metropolitan district. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, black & white, sculpture & crafts. 
Jury. Prizes. Earl Crawford, Sec’y 222 Craft 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Providence Art Club, Mar. 28- 
Apr. 9, 48th Ann., Providence Watercolor Club. 
For all artists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, etching, lithograph. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 20; works, Mar. 25. Miss Jessie 
Luther, Sec’y, 50 Olive St., Providence, R. |. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 4-May 2. 
20th Annual, Rockford and Vicinity Artists Jury 
Show. For members of Rockford Art Assn. All 
mediums. Membership: $3 local; $1.50 out-of- 
town. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards & 
works due Mar. 20. Irene Hallstrom, Burpee Art 
Gallery, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, Il. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., Civic Auditorium. Jan. 30- 
Feb. 13. 15th State-Wide Annual, Santa Cruz 
Art League. For all artists living or painting 
in California at time of exhibit. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor & pastel. Jury. Prizes: Ist & 2nd 
for oils & watercolors. Entry cards due Jan. 
21: works, Jan. 22. Margaret E. Rogers, 99 ““B”’ 
Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Feb. 29-Mar. 19. Print and Drawing An- 
nual, San Francisco Art Association. For all 
living American artists. Mediums: drawings & 
prints not shown in San Francisco Museum dur- 
ing last 6 mos. or previously in any Art Associa- 
tion exhibit. Jury. Prizes: $100. Entry cards 
due Jan. 14; works Jan. 18. San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, Cal. 


SYRACUSE, IND., Wawasee Art Gallery. Mar. to Nov. 
"44. 1944 Juried Salon. For all artists. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, pastel & etching. Jury. Prizes: 
cash awards. Entry cards due Feb. 20: works, 
Mar. 20. F. E. Marsh, Dir., Wawasee Art Gal- 
lery, Syracuse, Ind. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., The Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Feb. 6-24. 48th Annual, Washington Water Color 
Club. For all artists. Mediums: water color, 
pastel, prints, drawing. Fee to non-members $1. 
Jury. $100 in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 24; 
works Jan. 28. Marguerite True, Sec’y 2015 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art 
26-Mar. 23. llth Ann., Society of Mi 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers of Washi 
D. C. For all artists. All mediums. J 
prizes. Fee of $1 entitles artist to 
to 4 entries. Works from out of town) 
(prepaid) by Venable’s Galleries, 920 1 
N. W., by Feb. 19; local artists should 
works unpacked to Corcoran Gallery, F 
10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Mary E. King, 
1518 28th St., N.W., Washington, D. C 













For additional WHERE TO SHOW } 
and an announcement from the U. § 
Service Commission turn to page 32. 








COMPETITIONS _ Volume 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Weatherspoon Art Gall 
1-28. Ist Ann. Internat’l Textile Exhibiti 
tries soliciated from all parts of the 
Mediums: woven textiles, printed text 
textiles done by other processes. To 
hibited they must meet artistic standards 
by the jury. Fee: $1 for each entry, 
Dorothy W. Lieves, textile designer, 
Rogers, curator of decorative arts, Art | 
of Chicago, and Mary Leath Stewart, assi 
fessor of art, The Woman's College. Pri 
Bond purchase prizes: lst & 2nd 
honorable mentions in each classification, 
blanks due Feb. 1, textiles, Feb. 15, 
Internat’! Textile Exhibit, Weathers 













Gallery, The Woman's College, U. of By 
Greensboro, N. C — 
NOTES 











AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME: Alumni By 
rative Awards. For students of archi 
and art schools working collaboratively HUGO 
project designated by the Alumni in 
gram now ready for distribution. The 
to cover a definite 5-weeks period to be 
by the participating school, during Nov. 
12. Cash awards will total about $300. 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New ¥i By 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for 1944 are being 
with prizes totaling $1,000. For all 
artists and art students. Details will 
later; or information may be secured by 








to H. A. Speckman, McCandlish Lith | By 

poration, Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., Pi 

phia. 29, Pa. O'HAR, 
Ne 


VICTORY POSTER CONTEST: The Latham fh By 
tion is conducting its 19th Annual Pi 
test for 7 Groups of amateurs and p TAUB 
including art school and college stud E 
fessional artists and men and women Qu 
U. S. Services. Mediums: tempera or — 
colors, crayons, watercolors or ink oA WA’ 
board or paper of similar weight. Prize B 
Bonds and Stamps, scholarships in | y 
schools. Closing date Mar. 1. For SHY 
topics and prospectus write: John de’ WAR’S 
Box 1322, Stanford University, Cal. By 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARD 5OOKS 


Cash awards and scholarships through 
Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For American 
dian High School students. Jury. 
oil. Closing date May ‘44. For entry” 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th SU” 
York; or in Canada to 179 King % 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 








Your local dealer can now supply you with the 
famous Charvos drawing instrument sets—ask him 
about them today! No priority ratings necessary. 
As national wholesale distributors of Charvos 
Instrument Sets we can give your dealer immedi- 
ate delivery from one of the largest stocks in the 
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SKETCHED FROM LIFE OVER A PENCIL BASIS, COMPLET. 
IN INK WITH A BROAD PEN ON HURLOCK ROYAL CRESE 
ILLUSTRATING BOARD $1029 (ROUGH TOOTH FINISH). ~ 
Made in hot-press and co'd-press firishes, Hurlock Royal Crest Arrt’st Drawitl 
and Illustrating Boards provide surfaces to give exactly the effect desired . 
whether the medium is Water Color, Wash, Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, “ 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER . . . Only One to Each Customer. . 


Send $1.00 (to cover postage and cost of packing) and the name of you 
art dealer, and we will forward the following assortment of one piece eatl 
of the following ten Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate si# 
14x22 inches)) 

1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 
4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 
1031 Simgle Thick (Extra rough finish) 2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 
1025 Heavy Weight (Co'd-press finish) 2-ply ng pristel 

1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) Pastel 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, Ine 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA ‘ 
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of the sexes for whether you’re a big rugged he-man ruling bold black outlines 
for a dreadnaught or a choice bit of fe mininity putting the finishing touches to a 
design for a dainty dial, Higgins will match 

your skill with * “Beautiful” working quality. 
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Two generations of Clevelanders cordially acknowl- 
edge Henry G. Keller the leading art teacher of that 
city. Mr. Keller, himself, modestly mentions his teach- 
ing as his most important contribution to art, but his 
hundreds of former students and followers, young and 
old, withhold no praise of his creative artistic achieve- 
ments. He states that his studies cover five periods of 
painting. Few have had such broad experience. These 
periods, as he names them, are Romanticism, Realism, 
Plein Airism, Impressionism and Neo-Impressionism, 
and Post Impressionism. He does mention Expression- 
ism but he explains why this does not belong in his list. 
Just now he is following his most natural inclination 
to paint in the Romantic Style—the earliest influence of 
his boyhood—and all those other viewpoints have en- 
abled him to do this better, 

His early environment was semi-rural and semi-urban, 
but the city, in those days, was hardly more than an 
overgrown village. One can easily see why a dignified 
and ideal bucolic spirit pervades some of his work. He 
was permitted to study with the few artists of the town 
when otherwise these had few but young ladies to teach; 
still this did not discourage him from seeking a more 
masculine atmosphere for the pursuit of his aims. He 
spent some time at various jobs, among these, driving 
on the Erie towpath—which experience may explain his 
highly characteristic insight into the traits of equines. 

He began his professional artistic adventures as a 
journeyman lithographer, in the days when the genuine 
Currier and Ives flavor still permeated American art, 
and then he went abroad to study—primarily the paint- 
ing of animals. His first pictures, painted previous to 
his European sojourn, were of the things he knew best 
and, in which, he obviously felt a keen native interest. 
He has preserved all this early work, and it is as con- 
vincing in essential expressiveness as his most recent 
and accomplished productions—even if not exhibiting 
the same able craftsmanship which his accumulated 
knowledge of many methods has developed. 

Mr. Keller has met with all the discouragements be 
setting those who find their natural impulses cramped 
by the art vogue of the day; he has, however, tried them 
all as they appeared, and with such earnestness and 
good results, that people look upon him as artistically 
more youthful than others who are years his ju.ior. Of 
late, however, he has attained that detached philosophic 
calm which can tolerate a situation, or adapt from it 
whatever experience says is worth while. He can reject. 
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“i: Sil ondhaail Career A 


HENRY G. KELLER 


Born in Cleveland in 1870. Pupil of Bergman at 
Dusseldorf; Baische at Karlsruhe; Zugel at Munich. 
Elected an associate of National Academy in 1939. 
Recipient of important purchase prizes at Witte 
Memorial Museum, San Antonio, 1928; Chicago Art 
Institute, 1929. Represented in many public and 
private collections, including Cleveland Museum; 
Phillips Memorial Art Gallery; Brooklyn Museum; 
Whitney Museum; Addison Gallery. Instructor at 
Cleveland School of Art. 


AN INTERVIEW BY FRANK N. WILCOX 


without prejudice, what is not for him. 

Before discussing Keller’s technical procedure, a word 
about his general method is important. His little studio, 
where he has produced for so many years, is crammed 
full of enough works to represent the efforts of a dozen 
average painters. Its walls are autobiographical; the 
sketches and curious objects there tell of his travels, his 
experiments, his friendships with artists, and with peo 
ple in other walks of life. These things also have a 
practical use, for they creep into his still-life work from 
time to time. 

Here, into the studio, come the sketches in pencil, 
watercolor and oil which he insists should serve as a 
basis for creative work. Some of these, in themselves, 
would pass as finished work for others. There are bits 
of sky and mountains, a passing horse rapidly painted 
upon a board, a sketch of a particularly opulent quince; 
in fact, he treasures any sketch or actual object that can 





contribute a line, a texture, a color value or an abstract 


or decorative quality to his intended work, 

This constant and intense study of fact and char- 
acteristic has given him the power to envision such 
things, without reference to object or drawing, but he is 
apparently most happy when doing research as a life- 
long habit. The bits of actual material he collects may 
go into a novel abri, or shelter, made of cardboard and 
drapery which, when lighted from above, casts that 
romantic chiaroscuro upon them, which he employs to 
augment, isolate or reduce their visual significance. 

Keller’s studio is no place for the dilettante—it re- 
bukes any shallowness of purpose and pretense. His 
easel is often merely a tilt-top table, and his palette is 
an enameled pan, upon which he spreads colors mixed 
with an historical emulsion. This medium gives his 
darkest tones a deep clear brilliance. It is used both 
as a medium, and as an intervening glaze in itself, so 
that light tones float upon it as if detached from shadows 
behind them. His watercolors—for he is the father of 
all local watercolorists—are often done quite rapidly in 
the field; yet these possess the balance and unity of 
careful studio production, such is the trained assurance 
of his hand, and his power of concentration. 

When most of us first knew Mr. Keller, he was doing 
watercolors in a Plein Air manner—often upon a neutral 
card—and with a kind of atmospheric spatter of gouache. 
Now his flower pieces have attained a depth and power 


making them hard to tell from his oils at first glance,’ 
although he insists upon the most rigid legitimacy of! 
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Courtesy Kraushaar Galleries 


PERCE ROCK 
! watercolor by Henry G. Keller 


Original 15 x 20 inches 


ARTS 7 Snes Ts: 


“The sketch was hastily done during a break in protracted fog. 
The mist settled down again, almost immediately, and the sketch 
is unfinished in the foreground, lacking waves and rocks; but my 
principle for watercolor painting is that its design must be kept 
balanced at all times. In this way, the picture seems quite com- 
plete, notwithstanding.” H.G.K. 


The Keller Watercolor Palette: Lemon yellow; cadmium light, 
medium and deep; yellow ochre; raw and burnt sienna; light and 
deep madder; cobalt; ceruleum; ultramarine; viridian; cadmium 
red; light red; tvory black. 
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method. The middle period of his general work shaded 
into his experimentation with scientific color, and he 
collaborated with scientific men on the subject. He 
emerged a finer painter for having added this research 
to his experiences in poetic observation. At this time 
he offset the scientific trend by painting various subjects 
in the Classic manner. 

He recognizes the Romantic School as a cult ce 
scended from the great Romanticists of the later Renais 
sance, but it was, according to his convictions, a de 
cadent period when everything had sunk into a “to 
bacco- juice brown.” ‘The idea was to concentrate upon 
a dramatic lighting, and use suggestive shadow depths 
to strike the imagination. ‘This style, as formerly prac 
ticed, required long brushes, but blenders were only 
used by amateurs. The painting was done upon a brown 
foundation, often while soft, and this was treacherous 
to super-imposed color; it became a formula driven 
into the ground by unskillful imitators. Above all, it 
required a very extended palette, the historical list being 
as stated below, Mr. Keller, today, uses quite the mod 
ern regulation palette—one suited to Post Impressionism 

Palette of the Romantic School: black, mummy 
-brown, bitumen, raw and burnt umber, Van Dvyk« 
brown, Caledonian brown, yellow ochre, raw and burnt 
sienna, King’s yellow, Strontian yellow, zinc yellow (a 
thin and weak pigment), light, medium, deep chrome: 
terra pozzuoli, Chinese and American vermilion, ultra 
marine blue, Antwerp blue, Prussian blue, cobalt blue. 
ceruleum blue; light, middle, deep chrome green; light, 
medium deep madder; chremnitz white. 

Many of these pigments (the dceper tones) were used 
as glazes, and light tones were made opaque. The 
method was a control of transitional tone. Mr. Keller 
employs glazes in some of his work, but only with essen 
tially transparent colors, In watercolor his students will 
recall his blend of rose madder and viridian 

The prevailing style during Mr. Keller's earlicr pro 
fessional years was Realism, a style that began with 
Courbet and LePage. It was “a report of the surface 
of things,” based upon their local color, The American 
exponents who influenced Keller were Cavanaugh, Sim 
mons and Herkimer. He calls the method a use o! 


Decorative Painting in Tempera: This shows the constructive 
simplicity of Keller's method—its first reduction to the els 
ments of line, value, color and volume 
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iransparent colors with an opaque quality. He 
employed it with striking effect in his solid ani 
painting. One of his best works, at least to some ol 
students of his art school, is a painting ol goats, 
which the solid quality of the general surtace gi 
greater significance to the light striking through a traf 
parent ear. 

The traditional Realistic Palette follows: chrem 
white, flake white; light, middle deep chrome yell@ 
yellow ochre, raw and burnt sienna, raw umber 
burnt umber), three degrees of black; light, middle dg 
chrome green; cobalt blue, ultramarine blue, Antw@ 
blue, permanent blue, light and deep madder, brog 
madder, vermilion, light red, venetian red, indian r@ 
caput mortum 

According to Mr. Keller this palette developed 
effect of “inert darkness relieved by color.” He 


mating this palette, and employing the usual proced 
Ihe style also appears in some of his gouache painting 

Plein Air is regarded by Mr. Keller as an early tr 
leading towards Impressionism. It dealt with open 
a floating atmosphere, but it was to degenerate i 
“blue and violet fogs.” At this juncture photograp 
developed into the “fuzzigraph,” a counterfeit of 
painter's point of view. Plein Airism also employed 
extremely costly palette. In Keller's own producti¢ 
the plein air quality shows clearly in his watercold 
especially those dealing with long range matter 
pronounced weather effects. Keller makes his pag 
play a strong part in this effect, and he is a master 
this light and airy type of interpretation, a qual 
which is by no means his only mode. 

He gives the oil palette of the School ay Llollowg 
Plein Air Palette: zinc white, light, middle and d 
cadmium; lemon yellow, yellow ochre, raw and bur 
sienna, light and dark cobalt, ultramarine, light aif 
dark madder vermilion (Chinese and American 


In | 
ins 


viridian, permanent green, cobalt violet. 

In this palette, there were no chromes, blacks ¢ 
browns; all black tones were made of madder, bun 
sienna and deep ultramarine. 

Keller has not painted many things in the pure 
raditional mode of Impressionism, but he has alwai 
mployed its general principles. We can recognize thi 
in the handling of the backgrounds of his animal po 
traits and it exists supported by the stronger patter 
of his Post Impressionism. The style, being based upo 
the phenomena of spectral light, employed a_palet 
made up ol the few prismatic colors; it discarded bum 
sienna completely. Mr. Keller points out the characte 
istic blue and violet tone of a true Impressionist 
painting 

In discussing Neo-Impressionism he calls it “painting 
with the light itself,” he has not done very much of thi 
in the orthodox manner. Besides the scientific asped 
ol the style, Keller feels that it had a good deal of th 
Romantic point of view. This method demanded th 
use of an absorbent ground, 

He gives the limited Neo-Impressionistic Palette 4 
follows: cadmium yellows, deep cobalt, vermilion, ros 
and medium madder, zinc white. 

There can be no doubt that the most powerlul inf § 
ence shaping Keller's own technic has been Post Iq 
pressionism. He does not hold with all the tendencié 
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In Mr. Keller’s Studio: showing metal palette, painting emulsion, sun-thickened oil and varnish. Note palette knife used 
in scraping the surface and blending colors. Photo by Jeanette Bohdal. 
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Keller's Still Life Stand: showing 
shields to control the illumination from 
the skylight. 








The Bull Fight: One of Keller’s larger graphic watercolors, 
showing how he preserves the luminosity of the paper. 


of the style, but he has adopted Cézanne’s blue outline. 
He uses it in his latest Romantic pictures, but it becomes 
scarcely discernible in the final stages. He sees no 
inconsistency in tying together these first and latest 
influences upon his own style, and the results justify 
his belief. The palette employed by him in his latest 
work is quite that of the Post Impressionistic School; he 
is careful of overlaps, and especially of the groundwork 
when he uses a glaze. One might properly say that his 
best work is a compound of Romantic subject matte 
and Post Impressionistic method, with a more ample 
use of transition than is usually present in the orthodox 
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style. Yet, after all, it is hard to analyze Keller’s war 
in this way; it would be unfair to it, and he, himse 
would be too hampered in his capacity, if he were 
conformist, to express things as he sees them. 

As a teacher, Mr, Keller has the capacity to arow 
enthusiasm in his students. His methods are neve 
routine, but they are effective, and adapted to the i 
dividual. He spares no pains to make his point, and } 
has always appeared, if need be, with plenty of concret 
evidence to prove it. He will produce books, pictur 
and plates, or he will assign a problem to his clas 
intended to induce some perception for the correcti@ 
of its weaknesses—either in technical method or ji 
point of view. 

He is known for his pat comments. These alway 
hit the nail on the head and, however caustic they ma 
sound at times, they are not the kind to stir up resen 
ment; they induce sober reflecion and a later sense ¢ 
profit through the experience. 

In school, drawing is Mr. Keller’s constant subjec 
He feels that any intuitive impulse, innate and spot 
taneous in the student, must be fostered, but not tha 
training will stultify it, He likes to refer to “The Ok 
Boys,” and he does so with a tone of reverence tha 
wins a deal of respect for himself. 

When asked to state his own artistic credo, he ou 
lined it about as follows: 

He thinks a School should be followed—not a mai 
who was popular in it; in so doing, one may produé 
a work within one’s own abilities. This should be: 
free production and not a counterfeit. To learn a ne 
style, one must get rid of the prejudices of the old. At 
is a conventional illusion of reality; one must read ¢ 
book through to comprehend it—and that takes time 
music must be heard through; but the message of % 
painting is instantaneous. Yet a painting, if it is wort 
looking at, requires more than a casual glance to gleal 
its fullest meaning, 

When questioned about his ventures into some of th 
latest modes, he states that every artist is an Expres 
sionist; but he sees no merit in pursuing the Primitit 
Styles. He says that imitating Currier and Ives today & 
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not originality. He feels that the older Primi- 
tives were free Expressionists, To him, pure 
Abstractionism means the end of the art of 
painting, for visual art is meant to be seen, 
and it fails when trying to convey other im- 
pressions than that of vision. 

Because Keller has tried practically every- 
thing, in style or technic—including abstrac- 
tions about 1916—he believes every good pic- 
ture has its abstract structure, a quality over- 
looked after the invention of photography. 

He feels that many misinterpret the signifi- 
cance of the professional terms of painting, as 
the Realists did the word “rhythm”; they 
called this ‘““mannerism.”” He considers this 
due to their indifference to the laws of pure 
design. 

While he states that Cézanne employed arbi- 
trary design, Keller tries to keep his own logi- 
cal as to the location of objects, and consistent 
with the picture plane. His experiments with 
Expressionism convince him that one must 
hold to the “academic harmonies.” He argues 
for integrity of craftsmanship, sincerity of pur- 
pose, and a reverence for the best of tradition 
—without a spirit of foolish worship. 

When asked to explain the selection of sub- 
ject matter in art—whether or not the artist 
feels impelled to interpret his own life and 
times—he said, “a style of painting demands 
its own subjects.” Mr. Keller obviously sees 
the suitability of certain subjects to a specific 
treatment yet, after all, one seems to know, 
after talking to him, that he finds the whole 
great world interesting, and that explains his 
experimental activity, his boundless enthus- 
iasm, and his tireless energy. 

Mr. Keller has often quoted a certain phil- 
osopher who said that he is a fortunate artist 
whose life spans the healthy renaissance and 
maturity of an art, but who does not witness 


LEFT: “I Too Was Born in 
Arcadia”: An example of Keller's 
use of the Classic Tradition. 


MIDDLE: Gouache Painting on 
Tones Ground: Study of rhythm- 
ic relations in Nature — based 
upon Post Impressionistic pro- 
cedure. 


BOTTOM: One of Keller’s early 
oils in the Realistic Manner: 
showing the typical use of cast 
shadow as the basis of the pat- 
tern. 
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. K E L L E R PEXT continued on page 32 








BELOW: Still Life with Frontal Lighting: A study 
of textures;—an example of Keller's use of Classic 
form with Post Impressionistic pattern. 





A Recent Still Life: Here we see the application of Post 
Impresstonistic technic to the basic Romantic tonal pattern, 





BELOW: Small Western Oil: This Plein Air type resem- 
bles much of his latest landscape in watercolors and has 
the same force of tonal pattern. 
Romantic Spanish Landscape: revealing Keller's use of 
dramatic lighting, but not painted upon a brown foun- 
dation. 


zs 





RIGHT: “Turkeys”: Post Impressionistic pattern, with forms 
related by the use of the “blue outline” and analogous colors. 
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NOTES ON THE CAREER OF CARL ERICKSON 


There is no reason, of course, why 
the suave delineator of chic fem- 
ininity, whose drawings for twenty 
years have given poignance to 
America’s smartest fashion maga- 
zine, should not have been born in 
Joliet, [linois. 

But it would not be expected. 
Such graphic sophistication, one 
might insist, should emanate from 
an artist Parisian born and Parisian bred. 

Erickson, as a matter of fact, has lived most of his 
professional life in France—from 1920, in the early years 
of his career, until 1940, With his wife and daughter 
he left France several weeks after its occupation by 
Hitler’s legions; taking with him no more of his goods 
and chattels than could be jammed into a few suitcases. 
However, he had his fortune in his hands; he needed 
nothing but a brush and a little color to re-establish 
himself back home. 

Here he was right on Vogue’s doorstep ready to con- 
tinue his monthly contributions which have appeared 
in that magazine without interruption since 1923. He 
was also within arm’s length of national advertisers who 
at once began to compete for his elegant drawings, as 
French merchants had done previously. 

It was Victor Hugo, I believe, who was asked if the 
writing of epic poetry was not tremendously difficult. 
His classic reply, “Easy or impossible!”, may appropri- 
ately be applied to such drawings as come from Erick- 
son’s inspired brush. They give the impression of hav- 
ing sprung to life without suffering the usual labor 
pains. But his performance looks too easy; its nonchal- 


ance is deceptive. It is not accomplished without a 
struggle, Erickson, indeed, is a hard-working man, a 
very serious artist who is usually practicing when not 
actually performing. For every piece of work reproduced 
in the magazines he has made dozens of studies. In 
spare moments he is usualy busy drawing or painting 
from the model—he never draws without a model—and 
his sketchbook goes with him to the restaurant and the 
theatre. Although few are aware of it, he has done a lot 
of painting in oil, principally portraits. . 

All of which is no denial of Victor Hugo’s epigram. 
Erickson’s particular genius is pretty much a gift of the 
gods, even though he has met the gods considerably 
more than half way. 

Erickson’s art is primarily an art of line. Color may 
be added, as more often than not it is; but the net result 
is a colored line drawing. His greatness as a draftsman 
is best demonstrated, I think, in spontaneous drawings 
which he is under no compulsion to adapt to the ulterior 
purposes of publishers or advertisers. The silk-hatted 
cabby on this month’s cover, for example, In such draw- 
ings, particularly, his line, unrestrained by commercial 
exactions, is spirited, vibrating and tremendously ex- 
pressive. A group of superb portraits in charcoal line 
ought to be mentioned in this connection for they dem- 
onstrate a facet of the artist’s talent that is not well- 
known to the public; his published work being largely 
appropriated by the world of fashion wherein his rare 
appreciation of feminine charm is matched by his great 
ability to give it graphic reality. 

Erickson is an impulsive worker. Standing at his 
board, which is tilted at a slight angle, he attacks the 

Text continued on page 28 
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A Brush Drawing by Erickson—a preliminary study 
S 

in black and white wash for a Vogue illustration that 

appeared in color. The original is 12x15 inches. 


Reproduced by permission of Vogue. 
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This charcoal drawing (from model) typifies 


Erickson’s genius in portraying feminine elegance. 


The original drawing ts 16x20 inches. 
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Our photographer caught Erickson in a 
characteristic pose. He always stands at his 
work, often forgets to remove his derby, and 
stabs at his drawing with rapier-like thrusts. 
His milk-glass palette is littered with brushes 


and tubes of watercolor and gouache. 


Here the artist is grinding a stick of oriental 
ink which is his favorite medium for wash. 
He combines it with his color mediums too. 


Colten Pho 
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SERIES 


ON BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 


HUGO STEINER-PRAG 


MASTER OF THE BOOK ARTS 


BY NORMAN KENT 


About the time this review goes to press, the New York 
Public Library will have concluded one of its finest 
exhibitions of graphic art. To a few discriminating 
collectors of illustrated books, especially those produced 
in Europe, the art of Hugo Steiner-Prag occupied an 
important place, but to the vast American audience his 
was a foreign name and a foreign reputation, In pre- 
senting his graphic work in so handsome a fashion in 
an exhibition room especially suited to display, the New 
York Public Library has done a signal service. 

In the first place, the exhibition covered a long span 
in the artist’s career and, in the second place, the larger 
part presented original illustrations: drypoint engrav- 
ings, pencil drawings, lithographs and watercolor draw- 
ings. If the published figures on the amazing produc- 
tion of Steiner-Prag—the designing of 412 books, the 
complete illustration of 65 others—did not in itself im- 
press visitors, the versatility of technical power and the 
depth of imaginative character coupled with a sinister 
beauty that pervaded everything 
the artist had done —all this, 
most certainly, was convincing 
proof Europe had relinquished 
to us one of her most distin- 
guished artists. For Hugo Stein- 
er-Prag has been here in America 
for two years and means to stay. 

The artist was born in Prague 
in 1880. Here in this quaint, 
mellow city with its narrow, 
twisted streets, with its overhang- 
ing houses which gave the place 
an atmosphere of long ago, Hugo 
Steiner of Prague grew to matur- 
ity. It is said that the true artist 
reflects his background in his 
work. This is particularly con- 
sistent in the case of Steiner- 
Prag. In all his art and especial- 
ly in those books which he has 
chosen to illustrate — “Der Gol- 
em,” an old Prague mystery saga 
by Gustav Meyrink, published in 
1916, is a classic example—this 
artist has made permanent on 
paper those early impressions 
and remembrances of boyhood 
which provided him with a seem- 





ingly limitless reservoir, But this background was not 
in itself the terrifying and sinister one that his illustra- 
tions suggest. Rather, it was the atmosphere of old 
Prague that had caused the sensitive boy to dream and 
imagine: “Marvelous happenings, unaccountable occur- 
rences and uncanny encounters” as one biographer has 
written. 

In 1901, Steiner-Prag went to Germany where for the 
next thirty years he distinguished himself as an illustra- 
tor, book decorator and book designer. As his personal 
reputation increased, his influence became widespread 
and he used it to further the appreciation for fine books, 
by organizing German book artists into a guild for 
exhibition purposes—a movement that was to culminate 
in the great international Book Exhibition in Leipzig 
in 1927, in which the United States was represented. 
Such is the irony of fate that caused this Czechoslovakian 
artist to inspire German artists to a high standard of 
hook design and then, while in voluntary exile in 
Sweden, to realize that instead of 
book fairs, the German Govern- 
ment was engendering the hatred 
of the world by book fires! 

After an absence of thirty-two 
years, Steiner-Prag returned to 
his native city to find his reputa- 
tion and fame had preceded him. 
Under the aegis of the govern- 
ment, he formed a new school 
for graphic arts and, in connec- 
tion with the Museum of Arts 
and Crafts in Prague, he founded 
the International Collection of 
Modern Book Arts, 

Five years later the artist was 
called to Stockholm to head a 
school established for him by 
leading printers, publishers and 
artists of Sweden. Once more 


“Spirit of the Dead,” a lithograph 
by Hugo Steiner-Prag from “Poems” 
by Edgar Allan Poe, published by 
Limited Editions Club and Heritage 
Press, 1943. 
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dn illustration for “‘Poems” by Heinrich Heine, pub- 
lished in Leipzig, 1923. (Executed in drypoint engrav- 
ing, the plate was steel-faced to insure the longer life of 
the burr, and a limited edition was printed. This medium 
is very unusual in book illustration and is seldom en- 


countered.) 


his talents were shared by new students and he was able 
to take an active part in creating a high standard for 
the graphic arts among these receptive people. 

During his residence in Sweden the war broke out, 
taking in its toll the artist’s homeland and threatening 
all the humane arts he had worked so hard to foster. 

In 1941, through the efforts of Mr. George Macy, 
energetic and purposeful director of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club that had published two books illustrated by 
the artist in 1930 and 1939, and New York University, 
Hugo Steiner-Prag was invited to come to this country 
and accept a lectureship in the Division of Graphic 
Arts. The trip obliged Mr. Steiner-Prag to leave Sweden 
and take the long route through Finland, Russia, Siberia 
and Japan, which finally brought him here in the early 
fall. If the trip had its uncertain moments at the several 
borders, the artist disavows complaint—by contrast he 
showed us a handsome drawing made during a delay 
in Siberia and observed that “drawings made in Siberia 
are hard to find!” 

The artist is now established in a comfortable studio 
apartment in mid-Manhattan. While it is immediately 
evident it is a place where work is done, the simple 
but attractive furnishings reflect the sense of order that 
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An illustration for ““Measure For Measure” by William 
Shakespeare, published by Limited Editions Club, 1939 
(Executed in pencil, pastel and watercolor, this drawing 
was reproduced in color by lithography, in Paris, 1939) 


characterizes the man and his art. A large collection o 
books, those illustrated and designed by himself, and 
many more by other illustrators, had to be left behind 
in Stockholm. Mr. Steiner-Prag said, rather wistfully, 
that he missed his books and other studio effects very 
much, but that he contented himself with the knowl 
edge that one day all these belongings would be shipped 
to him. At the present, they are carefully stored in thef 
vaults of a museum. 

The several critics and biographers who have written 
at great length and in detail about this artist have all 
stressed the completeness of his contributions to the art 
of the book. For it is not exclusively his illustration- 
with which we are primarily concerned here — that 
caused us to call him a “Master of the Book Arts,” but 
because his New York exhibition disclosed that his great 
talents had been brought to bear on every phase of book 
design: binding, paper, type, color, size and overall 
embellishment, 

And here it was, beautifully arranged for all to see: 
title pages that could only have been achieved by patient 
genius, bookplates and devices covering a long period; 


of time and bearing witness to the evolution of his style} 
book bindings of marked variety and many original] 
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An illustration for “Don Juan” by Lord Byron, published 
by the Limited Editions Club and Heritage Press, 1943. 
The original drawing was in lead pencil and was printed 
in the book from an offset process. 


drawings and prints made for illustrations. In addition 
to book contributions, the artist exhibited a series of 
paintings and a number of stage designs. It was interest- 
ing to learn that this artist—to whom nothing was too 
small about a book to receive his careful, artistic atten- 
tion—had with equal facility made a parallel reputation 
as one of Europe’s great artists of the theatre. The same 
imagination he exercised in his interpretation of great 
literary works was carried over into the theatre, which in 
his hands became a “world” of three-dimensional pic- 
tures. 

In an appreciation of Hugo Steiner-Prag’s work it 
would be difficult to establish his greatness by any dis- 
sertation on his methods. For although he handles 
many mediums with equal facility, always achieving 
fine design and evidencing excellent craftsmanship, it is 
not in this technical department that this artist has 
achieved his major rank. Rather, it is in the more difh- 
cult realm of imparting the spirit and essence of a 
book’s content to the reader’s brain and heart. 

This is an art not easy to achieve. Technical vir- 
tuosity alone cannot create it. Only a spirit completely 
imbued with the realm of romance and fantasy—a proc- 
ess of artistic distillation—can bring to bear in this 





A lithograph printed in two tones (black and grey) for “Der 
Golem,” published in Leipzig, 1916. The illustrations for 
this book brought the artist international fame. 


direction. As we have said previously—Hugo Steiner- 
Prag was fortunate in his background. Prague suited 
his imagination or his imagination was stimulated by 
Prague. Examine the illustrations we have been privi- 
leged to reproduce. 

Each one is highly suggestive—which, to begin with, 
whets the reader’s appetite rather than destroys it, as so 
many book pictures do. The action in each is building 
up to an event—not collapsing from one. They have a 
dream-like quality. Even the tempera-oil painting (page 
22), which was not done for book illustration, depicts the 
kind of a place where anything might happen—it is defi- 
nitely atmospheric. Steiner-Prag is consistent. He has 
cast his lot with those who delight in eerie stuff. The 
poems of Edgar Allan Poe, soon to be published by 
George Macy, with Steiner-Prag lithographs, is the 
American equivalent of ‘Der Golem,” which won fame 
for the artist back in 1916. See what we mean? Forward, 
but looking backward—living in this world but belong- 
ing in part to another; the borderline between waking 
and dreaming—such is the character of Hugo Steiner- 
Prag’s illustrations. 
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“Outskirts,” an oil-tempera painted in 
Stockholm in 1940. The artist has dis- 
closed his method of painting as fol- 
lows: First, he makes a rapid pencil 
sketch of his subject. Next, he makes 
a carefully designed pencil drawing, in 
line only, on his cardboard panel— 
which has been treated with a special 
gesso surface from a special formula. 
For his color, the artist uses tube tem- 
pera mixed with an emulsion of egg 
white, oil and turpentine. Successive 
washes of color are applied until the 
desired depth and coloration have 
been achieved. 
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HUGO 
STEINER-PRAG 


All illustrations for this article have been 
reduced in size from the original prints, Ps 
drawings and painting. 


A lithograph made for “Tales of Hoffmann” by E. T. A. Hoffma 
published by the Limited Editions Club, 1943. (Notice how much In 
unorthodox edges of the original lithograph contribute to the feel, am 
of mystery.) mas 
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By W. T. BENDA 


OF 


CREATOR 


uch In 1914, just before the outbreak of the last war, | 
feel amused myself by making a grotesque mask, my first 


_ mask. It was rather poorly made out of brown wrapping 


. paper and painted with tempera colors. I had to devise 


} extravagantly fantastic. 
among them and some grotesque, sinister ones, meant 
# to make the onlookers shudder. In all of them there is 


my own way of making it, for civilized men were not 


_ making masks in those days; that sort of thing belonged 
} to the savages, but then I knew nothing about their 
' achievements in this line. 


In 1916 I made two other 
masks, they were a little better, and thenceforth I have 
been making them at the rate of five or six a year. | 
am still making them, chiefly because this mask-making 


> habit seems to have developed with me into a chronic 
_ and incurable mania. 


All these years I was striving for more and more sim- 
plicity, intensity and style in conception and execution, 


# while my method underwent many changes and im- 
| provements in the direction of precision and durability. 


Very few of my masks are portraits of individuals; 


' most of them are stylized, intensified, synthetic repre- 


sensations of generic types, some nearly realistic, others 
There are some comic ones 


more or less exaggeration. But when indulging in ex- 
aggerations one must remember that even the most 


, extravagantly fantastic conceptions must be based on a 


persistent and introspective study of nature, which in 


_ the case of a mask-maker means the study of the human 
_ face in all its infinite variety of aspects. The more ex- 
_ favagant is the exaggeration the more strictly must it 


adhere to the principles of rhythmic coordination. 

At the time I was taking my first steps in the making 
of masks, I knew nothing about the antiquity and the 
world-wide extent of the art I was plunging into. It was 


@y only much later that my interest in that direction led 





a ee 


me to findings about its history and the astounding 
variety of phases. 

Mask-making is one of the most ancient of arts. Since 
the dawn of humanity men were making and using 
masks, There are proofs that the prehistoric cave- 
dwellers had had a hand in it. The primitive tribes of 
all parts of the world were making masks all these thou- 


THE FAMOUS BENDA MASKS 


sands of years and are making them now and using 
them in their fetishistic rituals. 

A mask is a perfidious, a singularly perplexing thing; 
it has a place quite apart among things made by human 
hands. Looking at it we are seized by a strange feeling 
of uncertainty whether by chance it is not alive. When 
a mask is put on and enacted by someone, this mystifica- 
tion is intensified to the point where the real person- 
ality of the masquerader is totally obliterated from our 
perception and we see only the creature the mask repre- 
sents. This peculiar power to baffle our senses, which all 
masks possess, gives us a feeling of mystery and causes 
the primitive minds of savages to believe that masks are 
endowed with supernatural powers. 

One who puts on a mask is seemingly transformed 
into the being the mask represents. He himself is aware 
of this strange metmorphosis and those who look at him 
are perplexed by the change of his appearance and his 
behavior, for he who puts on a mask yields subconscious- 
ly to the irresistible impulse to act like the being the 
mask represents; he cannot get rid of the weird delusion 
that he really is that being; he does not act anymore like 
himself and assumes the character and every movement 
of that creature. We who see him so changed cannot 
even talk to him in our accustomed manner, He seems 
to have gone and the creature that has replaced him we 
treat according to its face, constantly forgetting that this 
is only a false face. That transformation fascinates us 
and disturbs us. 

All this is not due to any exceptional merit of the 
artist who created the mask but is caused by the way we 
perceive things; it is the result of our preconceived ideas, 
which have developed through our intercourse with our 
fellow men and which now are trapped by the insidious 
substitution of a false face for a real one. 

In our interhuman relations the faces of our fellow 
men are of an overwhelming importance to us. It is by 
his face that we know an individual and it is his face 
that reveals to us much of what we want to know about 
his character, his mood and his attitude toward us. 
Hence, we judge others by their countenances and let 
our feelings toward them be swayed accordingly. It is 
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indeed a habit firmly imbedded in our nature to take 
the faces of our fellow men as true and infallible indexes 
of their souls. We have implicit trust in their correct- 
ness and respond to them so spontaneously that when 
a face is replaced by a mask, when that true index is 
substituted by a false one, we still let ourselves be guided 
by it; we are misled, confused, and a strange feeling of 
mystery gets hold of us. This principal illusion created 
by wearing a mask is accompanied by, or rather con- 
sists Of, various minor deceptions. To start with, we are 
astonished to notice that as the masquerader changes 
from one mask to another, his stature seems to change 
its proportions. One mask makes him appear taller, 
another dwarfs him. We get that impression because 
our eyes are accustomed to judge the height of people 
by the proportion of the head to the body. Many of 
us may not know that, but our eyes know it and this is 
precisely why we can be deceived when we are con- 
fronted with the same variety of proportions obtained 
by changing the sizes of the masks on the same stature. 
There is also the illusion that the mask changes its 
expressions. We have a preconceived notion that all 
facial expressions are due solely to the muscular con- 
tractions and relaxations in the face itself and we do 
not realize how much the movements and positions of 
the head, the neck and even the shoulders have to do 
with it. Thus, for instance, a frown has quite a different 
meaning with the chin up and when the head is lowered. 
The same frown suggests aggressiveness in the first posi- 
tion, but worry or gloomy meditation in the other. A 
gentle smile becomes an arrogant sneer or a supercilious 
grin when the chin is raised, but when the head is bent 
down it may suggest timidity or demure complaisance. 
If we, who are brought up in the midst of our modern, 
matter-of-fact civilization, may be mystified by a mask. 
there is small wonder that the primitive savages in many 





parts of the world can strongly believe in magic prop- 
erties and supernatural power of masks. 

Among the primitive tribes a mask has a singular 
significance. There a mask is not a thing to be played 
with or to be treated frivolously. To the mind of those 
people a mask has an occult meaning; it is believed to 
be endowed with magic properties, and to possess power 
over men, beasts and spirits. Even the elements are 
supposed to be influenced by a mask, which is regarded 
as a fetish inhabited by a powerful spirit. Hence, among 
savages a mask inspires awe, and mystery envelops it. 
Masks play an important part in religious ceremonies 
of the primitive tribes and their ritual applications are 
manifold. 

The shamans, medicine men or witch-doctors put on 
masks to invoke the spirits, or to propitiate the elements. 
They do so to bring about rain in the time of drought. 
to cure maladies or to assure the success of a hunt, and 
they do so in the unshaken belief that the spirit of the 
mask is more powerful than the spirits governing the 
elements. 

This is so among the tribes of equatorial Africa, 
among the American Indians, among the Papuans and 
other islanders of the Pacific Ocean, among the Eskimos 
and the Siberian tribes. 

It is significant that primitive tribes all over the 
world, in many cases so far apart that by no stretch of 
the imagination could we conceive how they could 
possibly at any time communicate and influence each 
other, have the same idea concerning the making of 
masks and using them. This ubiquity of the same idea 
makes us think that in the soul of the primitive man- 
kind there is an elemental tendency toward that idea; 
that the mask-making and masking is fundamentally 
and universally human. 

The more sophisticated the people become by the 
advance of civilization the less there remains of the 
belief in the magic powers of the masks, and the mask 
finally becomes a beautiful object that has connection 
with entertainment, with the drama, and with the 
dance. 

Masks are made of various materials: carved in wood, 
hammered out of copper, silver or gold, woven out of 
all sorts of fibers, or shaped out of animal hides. Semi 
precious stones, coral, ivory, mother-of-pearl and turtle 
shell were also used in mask-making. 

I have chosen as material for making my masks tough 
brown paper, reinforced by linen and stiff brass wire. 
The paper is cut into many small pieces of various 
shapes, that can follow the convexities and concavities 
of the masks without being forced. (I am giving a full 
description of this method in my book Masks, soon to 
be published by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc.) 

As there exist no special tools for mask-making, I had 
to find the necessary ones among those made for other 
purposes. My set consists now of surgeon’s scalpels of 
various shapes, of jeweler’s files, shoemaker’s knives, 
wood carving tools, calipers, pliers, tweezers and nippers 
of various kinds and several kinds of knives and scissors. 

Before starting to make a mask, think long to establish 
an interesting type, study it from every viewpoint until 
you have a clear vision of it, and then think more than 
twice to decide whether it is really worth while to ex- 
ecute it; for it takes many weeks to make one that would 
be impressive, practical and durable. 
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The Exciting Art Book of the Year! 


JOHN STEVART CURRY’S 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


by Laurence E. Schmeckebier 


“Future historians cannot ignore Professor Schmeckebier’s painstaking and admir. 

ably coherent record of Curry’s life and work with illustrations selected and 

arranged to point the progress of the artist throughout his whole career.” 
—Thomas Craven, New York Herald Tribune 


““A book like Laurence Schmeckebier’s ‘John 
Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America’ has the air 
and flavor and crisp, volatile wonder of this ma- 
tion in its every ine and fiber. . . . Curry’s 
life is as inspiring as his art, amd the book’s 
wealth of reproductions, in color as well * 
- cry makes one of the best gift books of 
e ¥ 
—Charles A. Wagner, New York Mirror 


** “John Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America,’ by 
Prof. Laurence E. Schmeckebier, is an important 
addition to the series of stories of contemporary 
artists which the American Artists Group is 
publishing.”’ 

-Times Union (Rochester, N. Y.) 


** ‘John Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America’ is 
aptly named. Its thesis is a strong plea for the 
acceptance of ar indigenous American art. .. . 
It is carefully designed to make the 

reader aware of the motivation and development 
of this modern American foik artist.’’ 


—Chicago Sun 
“. . ,. an arrestirg narrative of the life of = 
of America’s most noted painters... . 
has that fine combination of scholarly treatment 
with clear direct style which will appeal both 
to the student of the art world and to the lay- 


reader. 
—John R. Barton, Wisconsin State Journal 


“If ever a contemporary was recorded for the present and for posterity, that artist 
is John Steuart Curry in Laurence E. Schmeckebier’s thorough and authoritative! 


volume.” 





—Alfred Davidson, Art Digest 


American Artists Group, Inc., 106 Seventh Avenue, New York (11) 


A DRAWING BY 


é 
THOMAS NASON ' 


This cut of a drawing by New England’ 


poet engraver was made way back in No 
vember 1942, as an illustration for th 
feature article on his work that appearét 
in that number. Lack of space preventé 
its use then and we have been waititf 
ever since for an opportunity to show! 
to our readers. Nason does a lot of sketd 
ing with pencil, pen and ink, using gra 
watercolor washes. These are seldom f@ 
direct use in his engravings. They migi 
be called his “interviews” with nature 
He never makes “studies” for his engrat 
ings; usually a much more fragmentaf 
sketch than that reproduced is most likel 

-in his opinion—to lead to a better e& 
graving than a study which attempts & 
anticipate effects that are better left # 
direct treatment by the graver, with whid 
he prefers to do his thinking. “Your 
finished,” he says, “when you make? 
good sketch.” 


The color reproduction of deMartelly’s painting on the 


facing page is from the 22nd ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 
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Courtesy Niagara Alkali Company 


John S. deMartelly paints 


In the following words the artist describes his experience 
in painting the canvas that he declared is one of the pic- 
tures that he really hated to part w ith 


“This was my first view of such a glorious spectacle— 
a massive structure and power unequalled, I should think. 
At any rate I have never before witnessed such a mag- 
nificence of nature. I was sent to the Falls by the Niagara 
Alkali Company to make the necessary sketches for the 
painting and to have the necessary experience of seeing 
the Falls as intimately as I could. Indeed, my trips down 
into its roaring midst via the wooden trestle-like walks 
were exactly that, and The Maid of the Mist alike offered 
immense suggestions: from everywhere bridges, rapids and 
the Canadian side. I was impressed as to the power and 
elegance of the cataracts. My lot was to do it at night and 
the contrast to experiencing it so fully in daytime was to 
see it under the baudy “Coney Island” light aspect. My 
heart sunk when I realized man was not content alone to 
Witness the magnificence of it, but must alter its beauty 





“Tyr Vi re fi 


Niagara Falls in Moonlight 


with the raw and rugged spectrum flood of electric lights. 
However, the lights went off at some respectful hour, and 
I saw again the rarity of its pure beauty and power in 
nature’s guiding light of the moon. The impression was 
so immense that I decided upon the moment what to do. 
[ made only pencil sketches and drawings of it with the 
color impressions in pencil notes. That is all the pre- 
liminary work that I did there. I tried to keep alive the 
whole spirit of the thing by only writing in notation form 
the dramatic impression. The drawings were enough to 
give me the details and actual form of things. Back in 
New Hampshire I made the color sketches in the same 
medium as the finished picture—egg oil emulsion with oil 
glazes.” 


This painting was granted an Award for Distinctive 
Merit in the 1943 Art Directors Show. Readers who would 
like to learn more about John S. deMartelly’s interesting 
oil tempera technic are referred to an article on him in 
AMERICAN Artist, March 194]. Ed. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore ... No. 22 of a Series 
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Cales aq world of 


on STRATHMORE 





For years, women have tried to look 

like Eric drawings. It remained for Carl Erickson 

- of Joliet, Ill., to show the smart world, through 
the pages of Vogue, how clothes are meant to 
be worn! 

Eric works in Chinese inks, charcoal 
and watercolor...discards hundreds of sketches 
to get his brilliant effortless effects. 

Fine paper is essential. The responsive 
quality of Strathmore Artist Papers make them 
a first choice with many artists of individual 
technique. YOU will find yourself working with 


greater speed, efficiency and effect on Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book. showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE: 
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ERICKSON from page 28 

paper with a free arm thrust that reminds one of 3 

fencer wielding his foil. The drawing isn’t always good 

Indeed the studio floor may be littered with innumer. 

able trials before one is finally certified by that well 

known signature, “Eric.” There is no such thing a 

“fixing-up” an Erickson drawing: if it is not right as j 

hrst springs directly from his hand, it must be discarded 

and a fresh attempt made. The artist would no momPHIs 

think of going back to correct an error than would g 

musician during a concert performance. ost § 
Erickson’s line drawings are usually rendered in Wolfperiod 

pencil, charcoal or chinese ink. This latter comes i hool 


; . Tl 
cakes or sticks which have to be ground in water in@ ass 


small mortar designed for the purpose. It will yield a@erod 


jet black or produce any tone of gray, depending uponasy le 
the saturation of the mixture. Erickson finds it verge Let: 


responsive for black and white work and likes the way 











it behaves when color is applied over it. His color j 
pure watercolor or gouache depending upon the special 
need. He uses brushes of various kinds: bristle, sabl 
and oriental brushes in bamboo handles. His _ brist} 
brushes are reserved principally for gouache. 
Erickson’s formal art training was brief. Two veangj 
in the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts gave him his star 


as a commercial artist. For a few years he did advertis® 
ing illustrations in Chicago, his work being important 
enough to become known abroad. When he went 


France he found a ready market for the products of shit 
brush, illustrating French publications and doing draw 
ings for advertising agencies. He was soon disco¥ered 
by logue and, in 1923, his long association with Condé 
Nast publications began, His career has been a happiis goc 
one in which his great talent has been recognized bypaper 
i'most constant demand. f ES 
pel 30 
Ernest W.W CUS nd , 


rh 
‘ flat 
Well now, let's see ume 


; Shair i 
In February you'll meet Joseph Coletti. He is that notedg cp 


Boston sculptor who has done so much distinguished work)plest 
particularly in connection with church architecture. He hag 


i 
designed the sculpture for the entrance portal for the northf 


4 
3 


transept of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
\ND James E. Allen, an artist whose advertising drawings 













(lithographs) are such fine works of art that they are eg 
hibited in the big print shows—win prizes too. He is one af 
those “no compromise” men who refuse to take an assignment 
unless permitted to handle it on their high plane of artistif 
accomplishment. He is one of the few names highly regarded 
in both the fine arts and commercial art fields. 

THEN there's Joseph Binder, a leader in the modern school 
of poster design. The appeal of his work is in dramati 
design and color rather than realism. Binder has taught at 
lectured in many of our universities and art schools. I 
now maintains a busy studio in New York and ts in co 
tinuous demand by national advertisers. 

CONTINUING in the February number the new series 
articles on book illustrators and the art of the book, we p 
sent the work of the Peter Pauper Press, publisher-printe 
who are producing beautifully designed and printed boo 
illustrated by top-flight artists—at popular prices too. Sot 
of these will be reproduced in color in our article. 

PHESE are the leading articles in February. There are oth 
attractions too. Seems this will be a pretty fine issue 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 
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mer. 
well. 
le a 
as It 
irded 
ld q 
ost schools teach watercolor over a 
\Volfperiod of months or years. My ow”. 
es jggchool in Maine is no exception with 


series of more than fifty lessons, so 
can’t pretend to give more than an 
‘Id aptroduction to the subject in “five 
LL ponigasy lessons.” ; 
ven, Let’s assume that you have time, 
| waeld clothes and a passable view from 
“gour window as well as an indestruct- 
OF Mibhle and not too clean-swept room. 
eciayThere unfortunately seems to be 
sabj@gomething about purity and _ sterile 
ist jepleanliness that stops a good infection.) 
Whe vast, endowed halls of the school 
With the finest new equipment and 
Vealifighting often serve merely to echo the 
starposturings of some prophet. ; 
ertis, The watercolor paper, however, will 
ook clean until you go to work on it. 
et the rough paper, it is so much 
asier to handle than the smooth. 
ere are several good domestic grades 
t 10c. an Imperial sheet—22” x 30”. 
f you double one over or against a 
eavy cardboard, with clips, it makes 
convenient size. You can have just 
appiibs good a time with the student quality 
d bypaper, and I beg you to use plenty. 
* Brushes: —some like them round, 
tsome like them flat; some like them dry 
jand some dripping. You have to take 
what you can get, these days. I prefer 
la flat brush of sable, but have painted 
jsome of my best pictures with ox hair 
brushes which are cheaper. Camel’s 
Mhair is a little limp. 
1008 Chemically, watercolor is the sim- 
i ae medium. It is painted on paper 
e nay 
north) 


in 
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AMATEUR PAGE 


mowfHIS IS THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON WATERCOLOR BY ELIOT O’HARA 


—the best is made of linen and cotton 
rag and cannot fade or turn yellow. 
The pigment is usually a ground mate- 
rial or an inert powder dyed with per- 
manent dye. It is held on the paper by 
a gum, usually gum arabic. That is 
all! No thinner, no dryer, varnish, 
priming coat, underpainting, secret 
dope, or rediscovered goo! 

All the art supply dealers have pref- 
erences in makes of paints. I have 
never been able to recommend one 
more than another. All the manufac- 
turers make permanent pigments and 
pigments that are not permanent. They 
are all responsible firms and mark the 
tubes or price lists plainly—‘‘perma- 
nent,” “fairly permanent,” or “fugi- 
tive.” 

As to which colors to buy, I should 
start with black. Winslow Homer often 
used only black, as did Tiepolo and 
Hokusai and Daumier. So squeeze out 
some black on a flat piece of glass or 
metal, as they did before you. You may 
not be able to buy palettes or metal 
boxes now, and the plastic miracles 
are, for civilians, still a pipe dream of 
the magazine writers. 

If your income is over $5000 a year 
you will find that you have not 
squeezed out enough—it’s always the 
well-to-do (believe it or not) who 
handicap themselves by economizing 
the paint and paper. 

Be sure that the brush is thoroughly 
wet with water before picking up the 
paint. Hold the brush at first like a 
pencil but vertically (above the paper). 











and make as many kinds of strokes as 
you can. These brush exercises may 
be varied in several ways: 

1. By having the brush wetter or 
dryer. 

2. By having more or less paint in 
the water. 

3. By moving 
faster. 

4. By pressing 
ing the paper. 

Scrub, stroke, pat, smear and drip. 

You will have to gain your own ex- 
perience in brush handling and invent 
different kinds of surface textures. If 
you can’t invent and learn by observa- 
tion of your own hand at work you 
can’t go far in the field. But mean- 
while, it is nice to scrub, stroke, pat, 
smear and drip even in the near side 
of the field. 

Space doesn’t permit me to diagram 
all the possible uses of either the round 
or flat brush; but I can suggest that 
after doing a page or two of strokes 
you should utilize some of them as ad- 
jectives in the language of paint to de- 
scribe something you see in nature. 

It will be difficult to make all the 
areas of the picture right in value, that 
is in the quality of light or dark. 

The difficulty is three-fold: first, it 
will not be easy to discern which is 
the lightest, or number | value, which 
area is 2nd, 3rd, etc., down to the 
darkest. 

Second, it will be difficult, even after 
making this first decision and number- 
ing the areas, to paint them each in its 
right degree of light and dark. 

A third difficulty (and this is to be 
one of your most obstinate enemies) is 
the fact that both black and colored 
paint look dark while they are still wet, 
but always dry one or two degrees 
lighter. This fading as the paper dries 
still fools me after fifteen years of 
painting. 

Do not let the gibes of “arty” friends 
prevent your starting with academic 
pictures. Interpret the textures and 
values of grass, wood, foliage and 
water; but remember, in doing so, that 
you are merely training your hands 
and eyes. 

The mind of the artist can find ex- 
pression only through the channel of 
brain, eye, hand, brush and paint—to 
paper. The mind of the consumer takes 
the picture in reverse order — from 
paper and paint to eye, brain and 
mind. 


the brush slowly or 


hard or barely touch. 


The Devil’s Thumb, Petersburg (Alas- 
ka) A watercolor in black pigment by 
Eliot O’Hara. 
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CONTOUR 


In the handling of contour, trouble 
seems to have started quite early. Pliny 
has this to say on the subject: “Con- 
tour in painting is the very highest 
point of skill. To paint substantial 
bodies and the interwr of objects is a 
great thing, no doubt, but at the same 
time it is a point in which many have 
excelled. To paint the extreme outline 
of the figure, to give the finishing 
touches to the painting in rounding off 
the contour, this is a point of success 
in art which is but rarely attained. For 
the extreme outline to be properly ex- 
ecuted requires that it be nicely 
rounded, and so illuminated as to 
= the existence of something more 

ehind it and thereby disclose that 
which it also seems to hide.” 

What Pliny apparently did not con- 
sider is that in addition to his idea of 
rounding-off the object’s contour there 
is the fact that an atmosphere around 
it might change the contour’s appear- 
ance, depending on the distance of the 
objects from our eye. The painted 
outline of an object can be hard, un- 
yielding, woolly, fuzzy, foggy, or dif- 
fused so “as to prove the existence of 
something more behind it.” 

The Impressionists were veritable 
addicts in fuzzing up contours. In pro- 
test against this method Gauguin often 
put a strong outline of Prussian blue 
or black around his objects; so did Van 
Gogh, as well as other painters who 
felt the same on the subject. Cezanne 
thought little about it and so wrote: 
“the neo-impressionistic system of out- 
lining the contour with a black line is 
an error which should be opposed with 
all our strength.” Notwithstanding this 
warning Cezanne himself often used 
such an outline, although in a more 
limpid manner. 

On the other hand, there is the rigid, 
hard, unyielding contour treatment of 
the classicists, neo-realists, and others. 
They despise fog and fuzz. Their out- 
line is one of precision; it is made on 
the lathe; so hard is this wiry edge that 
it could be used for fencing in sheep 
or cattle. 

The hard contour in paintings of the 
Flemish School, and in those of the 
pre-Titian era, is not to be compared 
with the hard treatment of outlines by 
the so-called classic and pseudo-classic 
painters. The early masters were all 
tempera and not oil painters. The 
esthetic needs of these tempera prac- 
titioners were entirely different from 
the artistic and stylistic needs of their 
later followers. The limitations inher- 
ent in the tempera method were fully 
compensated by many qualities that 
oil painting does not possess. In the 
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eyes of Titian, however, these painters 
did not paint—they “tinted.” The same 
Statement is also attributed to Rem- 
brandt. In fact, the traditional tempera 
underpainting executed in monotones 
(grisaille) was, so to speak, “stained” 
with an oil color glaze. Not much 
freedom was thus left for the bravura 
of the brush stroke, the chiaroscuro, or 
the many magic touches reserved for 
the oil painter. 

In El Greco we find the symphonic 
orchestration of the contour in full 
range of its possibilities, at its highest 


TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authori 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phi 
of the painters’ problems. 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address hi 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New Ya 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 




























He will also be glad to ans 


glory. The atmosphere around his ¢ 
jects caresses or strikes the contour, 
just passes by indifferently, as the m 
ter commands it. Sometimes the q 
tour is soft and gentle, sometimes it 
windtorn and blown to shreds. Sor 
times it cuts into the canvas like a st 
whip. 

In Rembrandt, the contour off 
fades into space; often eternal spi 
creeps blissfully into the objects. 
This article reprints, by permission of the 5 
lishers, excerpts from a chapter in “¥ 


Don’t Know What You Like” by Fred 
Taubes—Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 











TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. A. McK., Piedmont, Cal., asks: 
Please explain how so many of Rem- 
brandt’s drawings and sketches were pre- 
served to posterity although Rembrandt 
was not so highly esteemed during his 
lifetime, or at least, during the later pe- 
riod of his life. Who cared to collect 
and treasure what seemed to be of little 
value? 

Answer: (Psychoanalysts, please investi- 
gate: why do some people enjoy the idea 
of a starving genius?) The story that 
Rembrandt was not appreciated makes 
good reading—or, a good movie plot—but 
the plot is not quite true to the facts. 
Consider this, for example. In 1662 
(seven years before he died) Rembrandt 
obtained about one thousand guilders as 
a loan from one Mr. Becker, a banker 
and art collector in Amsterdam. Several 
paintings (not his own) were given by 
Rembrandt as collateral and two scrap- 
books of his drawings. Now, when a 
banker accepts a scrapbook of drawings 
for a cash loan he knows quite well 
their value. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Becker declined to return the pawn when 
Rembrandt offered to redeem it a year 
later. Incidentally, this refutes the idea 
of Rembrandt being poverty stricken in 
his old age. After all, a thousand guil- 
ders ain’t hay! As to the drawings, in 
1665, Rembrandt made another attempt 
through the court this time, to redeem 
them, but before the legal proceedings 
started he adjusted the matter with Pr. 
Becker in an amicable way. All this 
points to the fact that Rembrandt’s work 
was valued, not only during his vogue as 
a society painter but also in his later 
years. 

Mr. L. N. J., Greenport, L. I., asks: 

I have used tempera colors and tempera 
medium diluted with distilled water and 
I experienced an extreme solubility of 
the paint. A drop of water deposited on 
the paint removed it in a matter of sec- 
onds. What is wrong with the color? 
Answer: From your description it seems 
to be quite clear that your colors, the 
paint medium, or both have no binding 
power. Try to use egg yolk as a me- 
dium, or use a standard tempera emul- 
sion (egg-varnish-oil-water). 

Cpl. C. M. 1., San Francisco, Cal., asks: 
Do climatic differences have any bearing 
on the drying of oil or tempera painting? 
Answer: Climatic conditions—that is, at- 
mospheric moisture and temperature— 
have great influence on the drying of 
paints. A paint which will dry in a day 
in a hot, dry climate will remain wet 
for several days when exposed to damp- 
ness and cold. When working under ad- 
verse climatic conditions, siccative may 
be employed to accelerate the drying rate 
of paints. 

Cpl. J. H., Fort McClellan, Ala., asks: 
What is the difference between tube 
tempera cclors and gouache colors? 
Answer: Tempera colors have an emul- 
sion as a binder for the pigments. Such 
an emulsion is, for instance, a combina- 










































tion of egg, varnish, oil and water; 
gum arabic, varnish and water. In o 
words, an emulsion is a combination 
oil and water plus the emulsifying ag 
such as glue, egg, etc. Gouache co 
on the other hand, has only gum 
{glue. casein, etc.) as a binding mediw 

uache is, in fact, nothing but 
opaque watercolor. 


Question 2: What is the difference 
tween damar varnish and retouc 

varnish? f 
Answer: Both varnishes are solutions 
damar resin in volatile media such ¢ 
turpentine or petroleum derivatives. 

touching varnish contains generally f 
30 to 50% less of the damar resin. Mo 
over, retouching varnish should ha 
somewhat more ‘“‘bite’’ than the final p 

ture varnish—at least such is the cha 
acteristic of my own formulation @© 
these problems are discussed at leng 
in The Technique of Ojj Painting 
Studio Secrets). 


Question No. 3: After using the conv 
tional pastel fixatives the colors beco 
dull; how can I avoid this? 

Answer: Try a different brand of fixati 
and use it very sparingly. 


Miss A. H., Indianapolis, Indiana, asks: 
How can I soften watercolors which haf 
hardened in tubes? 

Answer: Cut the tube at the base. 
move the dry paint and reduce it 
powder. Add water to the powder 
mull it thoroughly in a porcelain mort 
with a pestle. Let the water evapo 
until the consistency of the paint } 
comes normal. Refill the tube. Wh 
lengthy storage is contemplated, five 
ten drops of glycerine may be added 
the paint. An excess of glycerine, ho 
ever, will make the paint unsuitable 
use in gouache technique because itr 
tards the drying of the paint. 
Question 2: Alizarin crimson became Ii 
rubber in the tube. Can it be 
usable again? 

Answer: No. 


nar 4 anonymous reader, Westfield, N. 
asks: 

What constitutes a pretty picture? 
Answer: The term “‘pretty’’ when 
plied to a girl is considered to be a co 
pliment. In reference to a_ paintin 
today, the designation ‘‘pretty’’ is not 
ing less than a calumny. Pretty—sw@ 
—sugary—superficial. In other wo 
pretty awful. These are the associa 
connotations of the word a “‘pretty PB 
ture.’” Today an ugly picture would 
a more favorable criticism because 
contemporary taste (ugliness is off 
conveniently atoned with the bromigR 
strong’). “Strong’’ and “‘pretty’’ do! 
mix somehow in the present scheme 
thought association. There is no dow 
however, that the quality of prettine 
is the first to attract and to delight & 
untrained eye. (For information read 
chapter ‘Sweet Art—Sour Art” in ¥ 
Don’t Know What You Like.) 
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For Everyone a The Outstanding 


DAN LUTZ 


NOTED AMERICAN PAINTER 
WATERCOLORIST 
ART TEACHER 
USES 


GrumbacherInet 





ARTISTS OlL COLORS 


it is a pleasure for students and profes- 
sionals alike to use paints without the 
annoyance and worry as to their per- . 
manency. The consistent quality of 





Grumbacher Finest Oil Colors recom- 
DAN LUTZ, well-known California a 
painter, is noted as a rich colorist. In mends itself to all painters. 
his inventive and imaginative easel 
paintings and water colors he has de- - _—_—_—_—_— 
veloped a style commanding its own On fn 
personal idiom. He has had one-man 

























shows in New York, Chicago, Denver, 


“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, etc., and oil eth a patted yi 
a traveling exhibition is currently be superior or equal in qual- 
being circuited by the Association of ity to specifications estab- 
Western Museums. lished by the U. S. Govern- 
His latest award is the Third ment, and recommendations 
. of the American 
Honorable Mention at the 1943 Asticts’ Profes- 
Carnegie Inst. National Exhibition, sional League.” 
for ‘Painting in the United States.” The above state- 
Among the twenty awards he has re- mont Pe ox ende 
ceived are the Leisser-Farnham Prize, pangs prin one 
San Diego Museum, 1938; Recom- descriptions of pig- 
mendation for Purchase Award, ment and oil con- 
Virginia Museum, Biennial Exhibition, tents. 


1940; Thomas B. Clarke Prize, Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 1941. 
Dan Lutz’ work has been acquired 
by museums and collectors such as 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, R. Valen- 
tiner, Director, Detroit Art Institute 
and J. Bear, Director, Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. He has taught paint- 
ing at the Univ. of So. California since 
1932, was guest instructor at the Art 
Inst. of Chicago in 1938 and on the 


Send us the name of 
your local artists’ ma- 
terial dealer and we will 
mail you gratis a 12 page 
monograph reprint (with 
2 full color plates) about 


faculty of its affiliate school, The runs Frederic, Whitaker os 

Summer School of Painting, in °40, pon New England water 
41 and °42. TUBE 1” x 4” colorists. 
M. GRUMBACHER 

470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY . 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 

BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIALS COLORS 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Day and Eve. Courses in color: Illustration, Portrait, 
Life, Still Life, Design. Fashion Illustration. Textiles, 
Advertising, Lettering, Industrial Vsual Aids. 


Full and Part Time courses available for beginning 
and advanced students. Also special Saturday classes 
for Adults and Children. Catalog on request. 


Register Now — R. Bard Faure, Director. 


7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illus- 
tration, industrial Design, interior Design. 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn 5, New York 


——— 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Train for today’s opportunities for careers in advertis- 
ing art, story illustration, fashion drawing, painting— 
for wartime and peacetime needs. Also instruction in 
color, perspective, anatomy, composition, airbrush and 
industrial illustration, Day, Evening, Saturday classes. 
Important speedup program under prominent artists. 
Enroll now. Catalog |. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 Mu. 6-9353 














agua FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF au 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Professional Art in all its branches; Advertising Design, Cos- 

tume Design, Fashion illustration, interior Decoration, Tex- 

tile Design: also Fine Arts Classes. Special Short Courses for 

Service Wives or those with limited time to study. Saturday 

Classes for teachers and laymen. Send for Catalog AA. 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 

460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) NEW YORK, N 





CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


"low verte ean os teen Schmuck 
‘s eutstandi 
Ce-author “Fashion ittustr — 


COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION. LIFE. PORTRAIT. 
COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 


Anatomy yo =< Vibes” 


ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


$8 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-8708 Cat-B. 


ART CAREER SCHOOL— 


Speed-up Courses in Air-Brush for Photo-Retouching | 
© industrial Drawing e Advertising Art e Cartooning 
@ Iustration e Fashion e Costume Design « Painting 

| 


Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates in 
constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, Satur- 
day classes. Hobby classes for adults. 17th yr. 


MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Dir. 


————_ Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 


y Portrait Painting 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 

Annual Summer Classes, June through September 

Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


























CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Day, evenin; turday, Summer Training in all 
branches of ot Fine & Applied Arts * Wartime Courses 
* Courses co-ordinated with Western 
‘e University. 


Reserv 
Write fer iltustrated Cataleg . Established i88f 
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KELLER  jrom page 13 


its downfall. Keller’s own life 
spans many trends; he has seen 
them, and their exponents, rise 
and fall; yet he has evidently 
been happy through it all, hav- 
ing found himself early. He is 
still content with what his early 
ideals still promise, under the 
accumulated benefits of a life- 
time of experimentation in meth- 
ods, which have all added facility 
to his own. 

His most thoughtful word of 
advice to any student, seeking 
to perfect his technic, is that 
every style has its boundaries; 
one must get the utmost of 
craftsmanship into that style, in 
order to attain its most expres- 
sive values. Every color added 
to, or subtracted from, a palette 
will preclude a proper interpreta- 
tion in that style. Mr. Keller 
feels that art is, to a large extent, 
a “craftsman’s business.” 


Frank N. Wilcox, the author, ts 
an important artist in his own 
right. Interestingly enough, he 
was a student of Mr. Keller’s and, 
with him, teaches at the Cleve- 
land School of Art. Mr. Wilcox’s 
watercolors are as expert as his 
master’s, and we hope to have a 
story about them in a future 
issue Of AMERICAN ARTIST. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Galley of Art. 
Feb. 24-Mar. 24. 53rd Ann., Society of 
Washington Artists. For members and 
residents of Md., Va., and Dist. of Co- 
lumbia. Mediums: oil & sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes and medals. Date for receiv- 
ing entry cards & works to be announced. 
Garnet W. Jex, Sec’y, 6010-20th St., 
North Arlington, Va. 


UTICA, N. Y., Community Arts Program, 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute. Feb. 
6-28. 7th Ann., Artists of Utica & Cen- 
tral N. Y. For artists living within 100 
miles of Utica. All mediums. No jury. 
Entry cards due Jan. 15; works, Jan. 
22. J. Trovato, Asst. Dir., 318 Genesee 
St., Utica, N. Y. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION is seek- 
ing draftsmen of all types: ship, me- 
chanical, electrical, topographic & sta- 
tistical drafting in Federal war agen- 
cies. For all persons who have had any 
drafting training or experience in any 
field (including commercial art, interior 
decorating. etc.). Applications received 
until further notice. Salaries: $1,752, 
$1.970, $2,190, $2,433, $3,163 per year 
including Federal overtime pay. For 
information & application blanks go to 
nearest Ist- or 2nd-class post office or 
U. S. Civil Service Regional Office (in 
regional headquarters’ cities), or write 
to U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts UN 


First fine arts school in Ameriea (Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, 
illustration, and mural decoration. Also, co- | h 
ordinated course with U. of Pa. B.F.A., tch ¢ 
M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalog B. Louise B. Oct 
Ballinger, Acting Curator, Broad & Cherry No 
Sts., Philadelphia 2. z 
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Ss LEARN CARTOONING i 7 


instruction in this branch of the ner 
by an experienced cartoonist, | offer ; 
home study course recommended ovt 
America’s foremost cartoonists. A . 

card brings full details. in Cc 


Box A 597 ' 
San Rafael, Cali mW 
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PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN > 


Fall and winter classes in New York City 
Beginning Oct. Ist. For information write to 


Carnegie Nek, 56th St. at 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Circle 7-5146 





The rMSTITY. 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. 
trial and ‘Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior 
oration. Dress 
Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and — Com 
65th year. New term starts January. Cata 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, iltinols. Box 
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Study Painting, Mustration, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Arts, Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty 
of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ring- 
ling Museum, Outdoor classes al! winter. Dormitories. 
Unbelievably low cost. Write for catalog & folder | 
“In Anges nos « apnea 

Address: 
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.. MONGOL Colored Pen- 
wcoro* _ucal work on field sketches and 
owong ... guaranteed not to break in 
yencil sharpener. There is no waste or crum- 
. make them desirable for line drawings. Despite . 
_.s are intense and brilliant. Blending and superimposing v “ \av- 

J at are readily demonstrated in many illustrations used through- fia 
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cils delicate line technique drawings are most 
easily obtained. For heavy, or broad lines, the 
pencil point can be made blunt by rubbing over 
sandpaper. For exceptionally brilliant effects, 
dip point of pencil into water before using. 
‘ “Wash” lines can be made with brush as in 

ainting, i.e. first moisten brush, next rub wet 
brush over pencil lead and apply color to paper. 


(b) With a broadly pointed pencil make strokes, 
keeping them close together; overlapping is pre- 
ferable to open spaces. Next apply a wash of 
clean water, managing it as if it were water 
color. There will be no streaks if the foundation 
strokes have been broad and evenly laid. The 
colored lead, or leads of different colors can be 
dissolved in water and applied with brush. If 
two or more colors are used, blending is easily 
obtained by either of the above methods. 


(c) Here the yellow area has been “washed” in as 
described in “b”. By applying MONGOL blue 


color with brush, the green section resulte? 
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A WATERCOLOR DRAWING BY CONSTANTIN GUYS 


Constantin Guys, 1805-1892, was a brilliant draftsman and caracaturist. His work ap- 
peared in the popular French journals and for a time in the “London Illustrated News.” 
It ts said that Degas so admired his work that he had a little mah 


»gany table upon which 
he kept every copy of “Figaro” which carried a Guys drawing. 
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WAR’S CHALLENGE TO THE ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN 
By W. B. Pollock, Jr. 


Editors’ Note: Your Editors have from 
time to time turned the spotlight on vari- 
ous facets of art (and art education) as 
it functions in connection with the pres- 
ent war, and as it must function in the 
peace to fellow. The author of this 
present article is in an exceptional posi- 
tion to add some vital thoughts to our 
previous discussion along these lines, for, 
through his association with Fellowcraft- 

“, Incorporated, he is constantly face to 
juce with certain problems of the artist- 
craftsman concerning which most of us 
know all too little. 


Wz: has thrown down the gauntlet be- 
for: the artist-craftsman—it challenges 
him to make his skills a weapon of war. 
Not only has the war created problems 
and demands connected with civilian 
morale which can be met by the use of 
crafts, but—and this is far more im- 
, ‘ant—war also poses problems in mili- 
ta.y morale, and in the rehabilitation of 
wounded fighting men, which can be 
solved by crafts. Thus art becomes a 
weapon for the strengthening of both the 
bese and the fighting fronts. 


1s examine all this in greater de- 
tai. ‘est let’s take a look at the matter 
of ary morale. Soldiers are people 
and such, obviously require a proper 
amo of recreation of the right kind. 
Form. of recreation enjoyed in peacetime 
—including the art-crafts—are of course 
equally good in time of war. Those di- 
rectly responsible are therefore faced 
with a definite challenge to provide the 
necessary facilities for recreation of this 
nature, including the right leadership and 
instruction. 


Far more important, however, are the 
needs of the wounded and injured service 
men. Craftwork is often absolutely neces- 
sary to their rehabilitation. A part of 
this work will have to consist of tech- 
nical occupational therapy carried on 
under the direction of physicians by 
qualified occupational therapists in mili- 
tary hospitals. This need will extend 
over a very long period. Art teachers are 
challenged to provide pre-professional 
training in crafts for students who pro- 
pose to take later professional training as 
occupational therapists. Another part of 
the problem is diversional therapy car- 
tied on at military hospitals either by 
professional workers of the Military and 
Naval Welfare Service of the American 
Red Cross, or by Gray Ladies working 
as volunteers through local Red Cross 
Chapters. Skilled craftsmen are chal- 
lenged to offer their services for this 
work. Teachers are challenged to pro- 
vide programs which will train older 
students and adults for volunteer leader- 
ship in this type of program. 

It is unfortunate but inevitable that 
some wounded or injured servicemen 
after their discharge from hospitals will 
still be incapacitated for their former 
peacetime pursuits. Today’s challenge, 
therefore, extends beyond the individual 
craftworker or the teacher to the com- 
munities to which these men will return. 
Theirs is the task of providing these men 
Means of self-respecting self-support. 
One way of dcing this will be to make 
available training in the crafts for such 
men, and to mobilize the resources and 
the opportunities of the local community 
to market their craftwork. This com- 
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munity job will require, first, volunteers 
in the community capable of organizing 
the marketing of craft products. The 
planning must start now. Craftsmen are 
challenged to offer their services as in- 
structors when they shall be needed. The 
schools are again challenged to provide 
training for older students and adults 
which will make leadership in crafts 
available in the local community. 

The immediate wartime application of 
the crafts should not blind us to the fact 
that there are always present peacetime 
challenges. To meet these normal peace- 
time needs during this war contributes 
greatly to civilian morale during the war 
and prepares for the return of peace. In 
every community there are certain chal- 
lenging jobs to be accomplished through 
the crafts. Some of these may be met 
in whole or in part by the schools. All 
of them, however, represent a total com- 
munity responsibility. 

Every normal human being requires 
a knowledge of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of staple materials and of the 
tools and processes by which these mate- 
rials are worked. In the schools this can 
be inculcated through the teaching of 
crafts in such a way that specific indus- 
tries are studied at the exploratory level 
in preparation for the later choice of a 
vocation. The challenge can be expanded 
in the schools to include pre-professional 
training for occupational therapy and for 
volunteer or professional work in social 
agencies. 

Every human being, to adjust himself 
happily to the environment in which he 
must live and work, requires an appre- 
ciation of the handwork of others. The 
challenge to accomplish this is of deep 
social significance. When the so-called 
professional, executive, or white-collar 
“classes” can appreciate the time, skill, 
and effort required by the so-called labor- 
ing “class” to produce the articles which 
we use every day, we will have gone far 
toward eliminating a common source of 
friction between two so-called “classes.” 
Craftwork education in the schools and 
recreational craftwork in the community 
can accomplish this desirable end. 

In peacetime, as in war, man needs 
recreation. For many individuals the in- 
born urge to create finds release in craft- 
work as a recreation. Oui schools are 
challenged to previde programs in craft- 
work which will enable students to make 
worthy use of leisure time. 

It has become axiomatic that maximum 
beauty in things is indissolubly linked to 
maximum efficiency. The streamlined 
automobile is more beautiful than a 
model T Ford. The streamlining which 
is responsible for the beauty is also re- 
sponsible for greatly increased efficiency. 
The electric refrigerator with rounded 
corners and graceful design is more com- 
fortable to live with than the old-fash- 
ioned ice box. Our industrial develop- 
ment of the future will demand designers 
capable of increasing the beauty of things, 
and of increasing, in the process, their 
functional efficiency. Art and art teach- 
ers are challenged to teach crafts in such 
a way that students will simultaneously 
learn how to make things both beautiful 
and efficient; how to appreciate things 
that are so made; and how to demand, 
effectively, that things be so made. 

Is art a weapon? Is art practical? Do 
the needs challenge you as an artist? 


TEXTILE DESIGN 
PROF PyEASURE 
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OU can create beautiful wall hangings or 

draperies of your own design, in rich 
permanent colors, easily and quickly with 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS. They are applied 
by stencil, silk screen, free hand brush, air 
brush, or block printing with equal effective- 
ness. 


Almost any fabric will take PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS—cottons, linens, rayons. Lovely, 
colorful designs can be applied to dresses, 
blouses, smocks, ties, scarfs, linens and drap- 
eries—there seems to be no end to the possi- 
bilities of these amazing new colors. They are 
permanent to sun, washing and drycleaning. 
Try them—you will find yourself thrilled with 
an exciting, new artistic medium, If your 
dealer does not have them, (stationery, art 
or department store), he will order them for 
you. 


“DO IT YOURSELF” 


This book, printed in color, ex- 
lores the possibilities of Prang 
extile Colors. Filled with ideas, 
colored illustrations and design 
suggestions and with simple in- 
structions for the use of Prang 
Textile Colors. Send for your 
copy. Only 25c. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Dept. 69, Sandusky, Ohio 
| enclose 25¢, Send me “DO IT YOURSELF” 
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OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (I”x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 
your dealer for them 


today. 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 





Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 


Artists’ Materials 
Mail end Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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\ DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS / 











BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WOooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 





22 North William Street New York City 


DO YOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


Recommend it te your friends. Thank you. 
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NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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REDUCING 
REPRODUCTION LABOR 


For backgrounds and lettering 
there have been developed many 
shortcuts for the commercial art- 
ist. Zip-A-Tone sheets in many 
designs are of great help in this 
direction, as is also Stack Tipe 
made by the same company. 
Sheets showing various designs 
available may be had on applica- 
tion to this office. 


TRACING PENCILS 


The General Pencil Company, 
67 Fleet Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
announce a new item in their 
Kim-ber-ly line of pencils. This 
is designated as a tracing pencil 
and comes in grades I, 2, 3 and 4. 
The particular advantage of 
these pencils is that they may be 
used for making original pencil 
drawings on tracing paper in- 
stead of ink drawings where 
blueprints are required. The #1 
tracing pencil can be used for 
heavy bold faced lettering and 
outside borders. The #2 and 
#3 are for making the drawing 
itself. A chisel point on these 
helps the effect. The #4 is used 


primarily for shading areas. 


EXPOSURE METER 
MANUAL 


While exposure meters are not 
now being manufactured and 
only those at present in dealers’ 
stocks are available, every artist 
and student of art finds the cam- 
era so helpful in his work that 
he desires to be posted on the 
proper lighting of subjects. The 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York, has pre- 
pared a most useful manual tell- 
ing about the use of the exposure 
meter and other information that 
will assist in securing the best 
possible pictures. This is priced 
at $1.00 and may be secured 
upon application to the com- 
pany. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Recently we have received a 
series of leaflets describing vari- 
ous materials for craft projects 
that are interesting in their 
scope. In the field of wood work 
are a series of soft pine boxes 
available in different sizes. These 
can be carved, wood-burned, 
stencilled or painted. Then there 
are book-ends, book covers, and 
wooden skippers that may be 
used as slippers. Felts of various 
sorts, beads, copper plates for 
etchings, cork cut-outs, small 
looms, etc., are available. Copies 
of these leaflets may be secured 
on request to this office. 
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represent the highest quality in art pape 


bulk, and body. 
opportunities for creative art work with 
this available and inexpensive medium, 
Sold through established school supply 


distributors. 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


TOTEM 
Construction and Poster 


PAPER 


colors, excellent surface, proper 
Do not overlook the 


Chicago, II. 
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Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., 











Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean B 
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F Cobait 





vettews and Reds, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


| FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC, 
205 Fulton Street 


Emeraude Greens, Cadmi 
Ultramarines, Vermili 


—Founded 1854— 


New York City 
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WRITE DEPT. 21 FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 


Send for FREE CATALOG 
BERT L. DAILY, ie] 
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Always serving “PIPING HOT, 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 





Ritz Bar 
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NICHOLSON'S 
PEERLESS 
TRAMSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 











For artists, designers, draftsmen, lithog- 
raphers and in offset work, they have 
no equal. They are replacing opaque water 
colors as used for the last fifty years. 
Their fast-light and self-blending merits 
place them in a class quite unique. From 
your dealer; or send for more information 
to 

PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Color makers for over fifty years. 
(A set of fifteen colors with alj informa- 
tion mailed for one dollar.) 
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John Steuart Curry’s Pageant of Amer- 
tca, By Laurence E. Schmeckebier 
American Artists Croup, New York 
$5.00 


This is the sixth in a series of 
important books devoted to the 
lives and complete works of Amer- 
ican artists done during each sub- 
ject’s lifetime. Since two of the 
principals are now dead (Louis 
M. Eilshemius and Jerome Myers) 
it will be appreciated, the pub- 
lisher’s interest in authenticity has 
been the basis for these valuable 


records, 
John Steuart Curry needs no 
special introduction to our read- 


ers, but this long, lavishly illus- 
trated work, which is both bio- 
graphical and analytical, consti- 
tutes a clear picture of an artist, 
still in “mid-passage.” 

The author has had an intimate 
opportunity to study his subject, 











Although the traditional tooling calf is restricted 


obtain satisfactory tooling leather— 


attractive pebble grain finish . . 
’ when only slightly damp. 


LEATHER FOR LEATHERCRAFT STILL AVAILABLE— 


Government Order, every School Craft program can 


Try one of these startling new low-priced leathers: 


El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Heavy-Weight . . . 
. tools beautifully 
Available in black, brown, 


for in 1936, when Curry became 
Artist-in-Residence at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Mr. Schmecke- 
bier was Professor of Fine Arts. 
It took over five years to complete 
the book, and during this period, 
author and artist were closely 
associated. 

Besides the biographical mate- 
rial which forms very interesting 


by 


red, green or blue. Average size of skin... 6 to reading, the commentary on the 
= 9 sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. illustrations provides the most 
- 5/64” Gimp Lacing, 85¢ per 50-yd. spool. illuminating background for an 


Catalog Free Upon Request 


Inc, If 
Masten CTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


64 STANHOPE ST, 





understanding of the problems of a 
painter —especially the practical 
and historical problems confront- 
ing a mural painter—a field in 
which Mr. Curry has been signally 
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is still aang Lo the ART and ADVERTISING 
professions A COMPLETE LINE of 
WART MATERIALS 





prominent. 

297 illustrations disclose 
sketches, compositional studies, 
lithographs, easel pictures and 


mural paintings. 


Pastel Painting. By Gladys Rockmore 


ie Soe coors rer oe ele 2 py AA _ — Bing “ow Publications, Inc., 
314 N. Michigan A Chicage, 1M. ew York. $2. 
Tel, CENtral 3373 At long last, pastel is presented to 
SEONG ieee 


the public in its correct category— 





COLOR ARTIST 


Experienced, for heavy oil miniatures, Perma- 
nent. Excellent opportunity for fine worker. 


Photograph Studio, 2d floor 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
State G Madison Chicago, Ill, 





the field of painting. And instead 
of the namby-pamby stuff usually 
associated with this colorful medi- 
um, the author has given us robust 
examples of her own spirited work, 
augmented by a _ good selection 
from the masters. 

Mrs. Davis describes her own 
methods in painting a pastel por- 





trait and adds some valuable ad- 





recently published- 


the 22nd annual 


of advertising art. $6.00 


american artist 
330 w. 42nd st., n.y.e. 


vice about materials. Her histori- 
cal sketch of the medium and her 
commentary on the masters in- 
cluded for illustration are illumi- 
nating and pertinent. 

It would seem that several of 
New York’s art publishers have 
had a hand in this book. The Art 
Digest’s editor, Peyton Boswell, 
Jr., has written a fine appreciation 
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of the art of the author. Ernest 
Watson of AMERICAN’ ARTIST 
has loaned a portrait, by Mrs. 
Davis, for inclusion, and The 


American Artists Group has also 
permitted reproduction of a fine 
color plate. 

This little book, while slight—it 
contains but eighty pages—is one 
that belongs in every art library 
and is bound to be valued by 
amateur and professional alike. 











KEENER KNIVES 
RENEWABLE 


Here’s the one knife that’s sharp forever! 
New blades . only 100 each and in- 
seatly jeplacesile, “Eight different blade- 
shapes for any kind of cutting or oe 
Buy an X-acto today at your dealer’s. 

or a complete 
kit of 3 knives 
and extra 
blades. Be all 
set for any 
cutting job. 
a from pes 00 
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GIVES all HOBBYISTS Th THE 
WORLD'S SHARPEST KNIVES! 












EARN 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
8 


ORGANIZE 


A GROUP 
OF SUBSCRIBERS 


at these special group rates. If you 
send us a group of 5 subscribers you 
can earn a one-year subscription. Or- 
ganize a group of 10 and you'll earn 
a two-year subscription. 


THE NEW GROUP RATES 


5 to 9 subscriptions, $2. a each 
10 to 24 ar $2.00 

25 to 49 - eae 
50 or over s $1.50 ” 


Terms:—Group subscriptions must come to 
us directly from group organizers accom- 
panied by remittance in full. No cash 
commissions allowed. Foreign subscrip- 
tions, each $1.00 extra; Canadian, 5S0c 
extra. 
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You will enjoy 


ht PARADE 


Seeing the Past 40 Years through 
Art News and the Frick Collection 


By H. G. DWIGHT and 


ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


Tue FASCINATING book you have been 


waiting for—to take you on an exciting excur- 


sion through 
the last 40 
brilliant years. 
These were 
the years in 
which art 
“grew up” in 
America. Re- 
live them 
through 
the experi- 
ences of Amer- 
ica’s oldest art 
magazine and 
the master- 
pieces gath- 
ered by the 
Frick Collec- 
tion, both of 
which tell 
their story in 
this unique 
volume. 





8 FULL PAGE COLOR PLATES 
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Ingres ¢ Renoir ¢ Velasquez ¢ 


® Piero della Francesea ¢ Greco 
Vivarini 


100 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


120 PAGES, 9144 x 12144 INCHES 


ONLY $ 5-50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


(OR USE COUPON BELOW ) 
Published by THE ART FOUNDATION 
Distributed by HASTINGS HOUSE 


Read What Authorities Say: 


ee 


. -. An admirable and lasting reference to 


all future students . . . If the color repro- 
ductions are American made, as I assume, 
we are getting on. They are really good.” 

Eugene Speicher 


“Valuable to the artist, the art student, and 
the collector . . . an illuminating pocket 


history of art.” 


Carlyle Burroughs, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Art Parade views the growth of art appre- 
ciation in America .. . beautifully con- 
ceived . . . as distinguished as the men who 


wrote it.” 


Hartford Courant 


Order Your Copy on Coupon Below 


THE ART FOUNDATION, INC. 
136 East S7th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


eover,. 
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Please send me postpaid............ copies of 
Art Parade at $3.50. I enclose remittance to 
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Grostion Art Crafts. By Pedro deLemos 
Dav S Press. 


Worcest M > 2 
Vvorcester, iViass 


In this book designed for the » child 
and the teacher of children, the 
editor of School Arts Magazine 
covers, through a wealth of pic- 
torial material, reinforced by a 
brief but pointed text, three basic 
crafts—paper craft, toy craft, and 
relief craft. Under paper craft he 
includes such subjects as paper 
making, cutting and assembling, 
folding, construction, composition, 
posters, decorated paper, block 
printing, finger painting, binding, 
paper toys, etc. Under toy craft he 
presents additional toys of paper, 
cardboard, wood, spools, dowels, 
metal, tin and wire, cloth and 
rafha, rubber, and the like. Under 
relief craft we find such subjects 
as paper paste modeling, wood 
carving in flat and round, leather 
tooling and_ blocking, _ stenciling, 
gesso craft, paraffin carving, glass 
etching and metal modeling. 
A.L.G. 


How To Draw Portraits. By Charles 
Wood. The Studio Publications, Inc 
New York. $1.00 


This little volume in the Studio 
dollar series (there are now fifteen 
titles in the series) is simply and 
directly presented with excellent 
illustrations. The author gives his 
readers sage advice about mate- 
rials, the model, composition, tech- 
nic and very helpful instruction 
about grouping. Pencil is strongly 
recommended for beginners, but at 
the end of his book, the writer 
deals briefly with line drawing in 
brush, pen, and wash in mono- 
chrome. It would be hard to find 
a better value on this most engag- 
ing subject, which has been pro- 
duced primarily for amateurs. 


Revive Your Old Furniture, By Louise 
Sloane. The Studio Publications, Inc 
New York. $2.00 


If you are tired of that old chair 
in your living room or wish you 
could transform your whole apart- 
ment by giving it a new “dress,” 
this is just the book you need. It 
will save you time, expense, and, 
most important of all, waste! This 
is illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs that reveal the trade 
secrets of the professional. 

“Before and After” plates show 
what can be accomplished by a 
little carpentry and new covering 
to produce an attractive piece of 
furniture. As the author says in 
one significant line: (Here is) 
“proof that a piece that started 
life as a designer’s nightmare may 
end its days in trim modern re- 
spectability.” 

Most important of all, the author 
writes in terms that are easily 
understandable to the inexperi- 
enced. It does not pretend to be 
a handbook on decorating, but if 
its suggestions are carefully fol- 
lowed, you cannot help achieving 
at least a measure of good home 
decoration. 

N.K. 





ART BOOK HITS! 


by Charles Cale 
“SIMPLIFIED DRAWING, $1.50 

=. A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY OF 
= THE HUMAN FIGURE, $1.00 

% SIMPLIFIES ESSENTIALS OF Ol 
PENCIL DRAWING, $1.00 

WATER COLOR PAINTING, $1.0 

: CARTOONING, Chuck Thorndike, $1.4 

DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
by Arthur Zaidenberg, $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOO 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW Yt 





Anatomy Layout Penmanship _ 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New Art Catalogue Free. § 
We Buy Old Art Books. i 


MARMOR BOOK & ART STor 


J SE DE PELE PELE LE EEE ECE 
Es Art Books of all Publishers | 
ad 77 Wwe West 47th oct ATU Strect, New York | New York 19, N. 


How to dray 


. _ HORSE 






¢@, Do you have a aifFicult 
~ drawing horses? Thish 
will give you the ‘know 
See it at your dealer 
send *€° to 
BOX 456 + LAGUNA BEACH, CAl 





American and Foreign 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Current and Out-of-Print 
Comprehensive Catalog Free—Inquiries Invite 


PAUL A. STRUCK 215 bexinston Ax 


New York 17, N.! 
Books of All Publishers 


ART FIGURE STUDIES 


Specialized collections of unretouched photograph: / 
models of all types and ages, in full-figure or & 
larged sectional prints,—expressly produced to m 
the varying needs of Artists and Students. 
Specimen Selections $3, $5, 
(Please state types required) 
rite :— 


MESSRS. GREENWAYS, (P. O. BOX), 
15/A, CLANRICARDE GARDENS, LONDON, WL 
ENGLAND. 
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A RETAIL BOOKLIST OFFERING 


SELECTED ART AND CRAFT 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 





New! 


“YOU'RE SITTING ON MY 
EYELASHES” 


By Whitney Darrow, Jr. 


Here is an exciting album of cartoons by one 
of the brightest stars in the New Yorker Maga- 
sine’s constellation. Contains over 100 of the 
kind of drawings that make you laugh as hard 
the third time you see them as the first. 9 x 12. 
$2.50. 


HOW TO DRAW PORTRAITS 
By Charles Wood 


This isn’t a big book, but it’s such a meaty 
small one that we can’t see how any reader 
could fail to get his money’s worth. $1.00. 


THE COMPLETE ETCHINGS 
OF GOYA 


Foreword by Aldous Huxley 


Here’s a most attractive and worth-while vol- 
ume, reproducing by a special deep-etch process 
all the etchings ever made by Goya—268 of 
them. They are on large paper (9 x 12) of 
exceptional quality considering today’s restric- 


tions. The text is confined to a brief commen- 
tary on each etching. A remarkable value at 
$3.50. 


REVIVE YOUR OLD 
FURNITURE 


By Louise Sloane 


When you see the “before and after” photos in 
this book, you realize that, with a little inge- 
nuity and know-how, wonders can be accom- 
plished remaking those old things you are tired 
of seeing around the house. The volume covers 
every detail of how it’s done, so buy it and go 
to work. $2.00. 


JOHN STEUART CURRY’S 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


By Laurence E. Schmeckebier 


This is based on the voluminous notes and 
sketches kept by this famous artist since his 
youth. Thus it deals with those hidden prob- 
lems and experiments which are so seldom re- 
vealed, as well as with the man’s important 
works. Contains many reproductions of both 
sketches and finished work. $5.00. 


CEZANNE’S COMPOSITION 
By Erle Loran 


An analysis which proposes to arrive at a final 
understanding and clarification of the problem of 
form in Cezanne’s mature painting. The dia- 

ams and halftones do most of the talking. 

seful for the layman, or for the serious stu- 
dent or teacher. Very illuminating, with a 
wealth of food for thought. 150 pages. 9% x 
12%. $6.50. 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING 
POSTERS 
By John deLemos 


This instructive volume covers both the good 
old fundamentals of poster composition, balance, 
color values and lettering, and also the newer 
methods of spatter, silk screen and air brush. 
The illustrations include 38 selected examples on 


es commercial and American war 
posters. 2.75. 


OUR FEATURE 
FOR JANUARY 





22nd ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


Not too modestly—proudly, in fact—we 
nominate our own publication for this 
month’s honors in the Art Book Guide. 
Surely it is deserving of this place, for 
it records pictorially the outstanding ad- 
vertising of our first wartime year in 
such manner that the reader can only ex- 
claim at the fidelity of the hundreds of 
halftone, line and full color reproduc- 
tions; at the beauty of the layout, print- 
ing and binding; at the new arrange- 
ment in definite sections, each devoted 
to one type of subject matter. In short, 
the book is so good that an early sell-out 
of the limited edition has been predicted. 
After that, no more. 86.00. 
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New! 


ROMANTIC PAINTING IN 
AMERICA 


By James Soby and Dorothy Miller 


Another Museum of Art catalogue of an impor- 
tant exhibition, bound in boards, and containing 
126 reproductions. The history of this interest- 
ing movement in American painting is traced 
by Mr. Soby from its beginning in the late 
eighteenth century down to the work of our 
contemporaries. The Museum believes this is 
the first general survey of a movement quite as 
marked in its strength as the realistic tradition 
in American painting. While it is certain many 
inclusions in the catalogue might with equal 
reason be classified as belonging to other 
“schools,” in the main, the general conception 
of Romanticism is plainly evident. Dorothy 
Miller, who has made a special study of Ameri- 
can Art, selected the illustrations for reproduc- 
tion and edited the biographical notes on the 
artists. Just published. $2.50. 


New! 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN 
DESIGNS 


Prepared by Benjamin Knotts 


A portfolio of 26 silk-screen plates in color 
taken from the Index of American Design and 
published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Through these, the true character of Pennsyl- 
vania German design is made accessible in a 
convenient form. Not only are these plates 
decorative in themselves, but they are excellent 
source material for copying or for original de- 
sign. $4.75. 


CATS 
By Clare Turlay Newberry 


You cat lovers will surely enjoy this portfolio 
of beautiful reproductions of cats drawn by 
Clare Turlay ewberry. They are meant for 
framing, and they richly deserve this honor. 
16 plates, 11% x 14. $3.00. 


THESAURUS OF THE ARTS 
By Albert E, Wier 


A 700 page volume, in which are assembled con- 
veuicntly and concisely over 8,000 references dis- 
cussing every personality, term, or subject of 
genuine importance in the ten great fields of 
art. 1500 of these relate to painters, critics, 
collectors, etchers, museums, illustrators, special 
subjects, and terms. 650 refer to sculptors, 
carvers, galleries, groups, statues, bas-reliefs, etc. 
500 refer to architects, writers, architectural sub- 
jects, buildings, cathedrals, chateaus, palaces, and 
ruins. Others cover motion pictures, radio and 
television, literature, drama, ballet, and music. 
6% x 9%. $5.00. 


LETTERS AND LETTERING 
By Paul Carlyle and Guy Oring 


A new edition of a book which has been a 
favorite for some time among those who create, 
buy or use lettering. Letterers, art directors, 
advertising men, art students, printers and pub 
lishers find its 100 lettering styles, and its type 
section, features of value. $4.00. 


PASTEL PAINTING 
By Gladys Rockmore Davis 


Pastel is a medium which appears to be growing 
in favor, so when an artist as capable and as 
well-known as Mrs. Davis gives us an insight 
into her methods, we are bound to be appreci- 
ative. The comments on examples by well- 
known pastellists are illuminating. $2.25. 


MARINES AT WAR 
Edited by Aimée Crane 


The gallant Marines are vividly presented in this 
handsome book full of drawings and paintings 


made from life. Biographical notes on each 
soldier-artist represented. All America can 
cherish this book! $3.60. 


THE SPIRIT OF HAWAII 
Before and After Pearl Harbor 
By A. S, Macleod 


An on-the-spot record, in water colors, drawin 
and lithographs, of Hawaii in peace, durin the 
hours of chaos, and in the ghastly aftermath. An 
eloquent and terrible picture that will keep 
alive the bitter lesson of Pearl Harbor. $4.00. 





WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 








Prices subject to change without notice . 
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. . Write today 
for our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 
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330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 











PEOPLE: In the last analysis it is people who are 
winning this war—not mere things like ships or 
planes or guns or tanks; like forts or factories, 
arsenals or aerodromes—no, not things like these, 
but people. All sorts of people — sailors and 
soldiers, WACS and WAVES, welders and watch- 
men, seameri and signal men, farmers and fisher- 
men, doctors, nurses, engineers, draftsmen. These 
people are the creators of these things, and their 
masters as well. Things couldn’t exist without 
| people: they become at once impotent without 
! people to command them. 
Yet, strangely enough, people themselves be- 
come impotent without things. Where would the 
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PEOPLE. 


soldier be without his rifle—the surgeon without 
his scalpel—the airman without his plane? Where, 
too, would the engineer, the draftsman, the de- 
signer be without his pencil? 

So even we who manufacture the Koh-i-noor 
pencil play our part in essential wartime activities. 
Our trust is to make pencils and to make them 
superlatively good—equal to any ‘task. And that 
we do. Whatever the importance of one’s job, 
whether it’s a wartime activity or a normal civilian 
pursuit —— he can have absolute confidence in the 
Koh-i-noor. There's a point for every purpose. The 
price is right, too. A choice of 17 carefully graded 
degrees at 10 cents each. 
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OH-I-NOOR’X 1500 X HB X 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 


and will be supplied without cost. 
ARTIST. 


When writing, please mention AMERICAN 





smooth-working colors. 








NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Pur- 
chase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936 
colors, or No. 938——24 assorted colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 2 
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KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win. With KOAH-I-NOOR! 














